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Yc friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
Tis yours to judge how wide the limirs stand 
between a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swel!s the tide with loads of freichted ore, 
And sheuring folly hails them from her shore. 
Yet count our gains. "This wealth is but a name, 
That leaves our asefal producis still the same. 
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[Price 10D. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor say ply'd; 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth, 

Has robb'd the neighb’ring fields of half their growth ; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies: 

While thus the land, adorn’d fos pleasure all, 

In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. GOLDSMITH. 
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LETTER V. 
TO THE RT. HON, WILLIAM PITT, 


ON THE CAUSES OF THE DECLINE 
GREAT BRITAIN. 





DIGRESSION. 
Corn-Bill.—Enclosures.—The Poor. 

S:rn,——Amongst many disadvantages of 
conducting a discussion in Letters separated 
from each other, as to their time of appear- 
ance, there is One peculiar advantage, name- 
ly, the occasional opportunity, afforded the 
writer, of digréssing into those parts of his 
subject, which derive additional interest from 
the circumstances of the day ; an advantage 
of which T am now abvut to endeavour to 
avail myself, 

After having,’ in the foregoing letter, sig- 
nifed my intention to show, that the primary 
cause of our national dec!ine, and the conse- 
quent superiority of our enemy, was to be 
tought for in your Paper-Money syste'n, I 


was preceéding first to describe the nature of | 


that system, and then to trace it to ifs several 
consequences. But, the dearth of bread and 
the other necessaties of life having unhappily 
become a topic of much greater public inte- 
rest than any other, this appears to be a fa- 
Vourable time! to’ obtain a patient hearing 
upon those all important stbjects, the Corn- 
Bill, New Enelosures, aod The Poor. 

If I meant’ to confine my observations to 
the corn-bill now in existence, I should 
think it necessary to dwell upon the particu- 
lar cireumstanees under which that bill was 
passed; but, as such is not my intention, | 
shall, forthe present at least, leave those cir- 
cumstances aside, and enter at once upon the 
pringiple, dn which, according to the report 
of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
and also according to your speech thereon, 
the billowas introduced, supported, and, fi- 
dally) .intoa law.-—~TIn the report, 
which was. recommitted, and which was, 1 
iecfinistied statés inid before the Hoase of 
Commaons.on the 14th of Jurie last, she Com- 
Witkee profess-to have in view \o iatroduce 


or | 








——- [866 
such a measure as shall contribute to the pro- 
ducing of such an ample supply of the dif- 
ferens kiads of corn and grain as may be suf- 
ficient for our consumption. * TLis sup- 
** ply,” say they, “ cannot be expected wth. 
© out a consid-rab'e surplus, in p'entital 
“ years, above the demand of the home mar- 
* ket; it, therefore, becomes desirable, that 
** the grower should have such a ready sale 
for that surplus by exportation, and, boun- 
** ty if requisite, as may remove all appre- 
© hension of his not being able to obtain 
** from a glut of the commodity at the home 
** market, such a price for that surplus as 
¢ will afford him an equitable profit tor his 
* Jabour, indus'ry, and capital employed in 
“the production, It appears, then, to your 
* committee, that the surest mode by which 
‘¢ an ample sapply can be expected, is to en- 
* deavour to secure an uniform and reagon- 
** able price to the growers.” Do pray, Sir, 
real this last sentence over again, and say 
whether you understand what it mrans. The 
surest mode of expectiny a supply! But, it is 
agreed, | believe, that your bright geniuses 
are exsimpted from the observance of al] vul- 
gar rules; otherwise it would be quite im- 
possible to account for the tolerance which 
the House shewed with respect to this re- 
port.——After a short and pot very clear 
statement as to the operation of the corn -bill 
of 1791, the committee express their full 
confidence, ‘‘ that, by due encouragement 
“ to the agricalture of the country, and by 
*¢ bringing the Crown and Waste Lands into 
* cultivation, the product of the growth of 
the corn in the United Kingdom will af- 
‘€ ford a regular and ample supply for. its 
“ consumption.” What, in the name of 
common sense! What do they mean by the 
product of the growth of corn? Do they 
mean the money that the crop produces at 
market? And that that money will purchase 
‘ a regular and ample ‘supply for the coh- 
« sumption of the kingdom?” What, thén, 
do they mean ?—But, let as come to the, 
close of that‘part of this report, where, Tf 
any where, we are to look for che princip'e uf 
the bill. 





‘6 Jt appears to your’ conimitice, , 
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867) 
‘« tbat the price of corn from 17gG1 to the 
‘“¢ harvest of 1803, has been very irregular, 
* but upon an average (increased in a great 
“«« degree by the years of scarcity), has, in 
«* ceneral, yielded a fair profit to the grower. 
‘« ‘The casual high prices, however, have had 
“« the effect of stimulating industry, and 
“ bringing into cultivation large tracts of 
‘© waste land, which, combined with the two 
‘ last. productive seasons, and other causes, 
* have occasioned such a depression in the 
* value of grain, as it is feared will greatly 
« «end to the discouragement of agriculture, 
** unless maintained by the support of Par- 
« liament.” Loath as | am to detain you, 





Sir, 1 cannot. refrain from imploring your 


attention to the style of these law-givers. 
Their favourite figure of rhetorick seems to 
be tautology. Common men would have 
been content with either of the two phrases, 
** upon an average,” or, “ in general;” but 
those gentlemen take them both. Aguin ; I, 
for instance, should have said, “ unless zain- 
** tained, or rather, supported, by the power 
** of Parliament ;" and not ‘‘ maintained by 
** the support;” that is, maintained by the 
maintenance of Parliament. 

But, the style is a mere trifle when com- 
pared to the matter of this report. First we 
are told, that, in order always to have plenty 
of corn in the country, we must Jabour to 
raise taxes to pay the farmers for sendiog 
corn out of the country after every plentitu! 
season! It would seem to require no com- 
mon portion of faith to swallow this doc- 
trine; but, what then shall be said to the 
context? The premiums, the consequent re- 
gular prices of corn, and the constant plen- 
ty, are represented as the inducements to 
agricultural industry; but, directly after- 
wards we are informed, that it is the casual 
high price which has had the effect of stima- 
lating to that industry. Then, as to waste 
lands, we are told, that great tracts were 
brought into cultivation in consequence of 
the casual high prices; though, just before, 
we find the equalizing of prices represented 
as likely to cause still more waste lands to 
be cultivated, But, that which merits most 
attention, is, their confession, that, without 
any aid from Parliament, “ the price of 
** corn has been such as, upon an average to 
*« yield a fair profit to the grower.” Well, 
then, what did they want more? They want- 
ed to egualize it. To equalize it? What, 
jor the sake of the people; or of the farmer ? 
Let us stop, however, end4ee your view of 
the subject. “ The design of these regula- 
* tions, is, that scarcity shall be avoided ; 
* and, for this purpose it js provided, that 
* cor shalleoustans/y acquire such a price, 
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[868 
“ as will be a sufficient encouragement to 
“* promote.its growth. We have lately seen 
** the quarter of wheat at 1:8 shillings, and 
“ this arose from the deficiency; but, the 
** best means to avoid the deficit, is, never to 
** admit this department of agriculture to re- 


‘* main without a safficient compensation,” | 


Here, Sir, you repeated, in language more 
correct and intelligible, the substance of the 
report of the committee, passing over the 
circumstance of new enclosures, which, | 
also, shall lay aside for the present. 

In the conclusion of their report, the com- 
mittee adopt, from Anderson, the argument 
from cxperience; and they evidently would, 
if they had not been short of time or some- 


thing else, bave stated, that, previous to the | 


passing of the corn-bounty law in 1688, corn 
was, upon an, average, dear; that, from 
1688 to 1755, during the operation of that 
law, corn was, upon an average, cheap; tlt, 
since 1755, when the law became perma- 


| nently obstructed, corn has been dear, though 


there has been scarcely any exportation; 
that, therefore, exportation, tends to render 
corn plenty at home, and what, of course, asa 


| premium tends to encourage exportation, the 





granting of such premium is the way to rev- 
der corn plenty, and to prevent scarcity and 
high price. This, argument is, io my opt- 
nion, worth mothing at all, The eflecis, to 
which our attention is directed, are ail to be 
fairly ascribed to. causes, with which the 
corn-bounty was. in no wise connected. The 
troubled state of the country during the for- 
ty years preceding the revolution; the traa- 
quil state between. that time and the year 
1755, during which petiod agriculture was 
the principal occupation of the country, and 
the depreciation of money was gradual and 
slow; the constantly encreasing relative ¢0- 


| croachments, which, during the last but 


century, commerce has been making = 
the agricultural population and labour, on 
especially, the relactance, which, witbia | . 
last eight or ten years, has existed to g - 
long leases, a reluctance that has arisen en 
the rapid depreciation of money, now 
come visible to the most igaorant and ua 
observing land-owner; these are —_ 
quite sufficient to account for the high ait 
of corn in the. first and second period, ho 
for the low. price in the middle period, a ” 
mentioned, without having recourse (0 27 
supposed influence of the premiums A ast 
porting corn ; and,. therefore, the pawl 
by which those, premiums have been ‘e ms 
must be tried entirely, by the reason 

case. 


Stripping the,xeport of the 
its rhetorical, ecaiellish ment, 


committee of 
and taking 
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860) 
their meaning, a8 further explained by your- 
self, the argument whereon the corn-bill 
was passed into a law, may be thus expressed. 
« That a bounty on the exportation of corn 
greatly promotes agricultere; that it en- 
conrages the farmer to raise greater quan- 
tities of corn than he otherwise would 
rais¢; that this produces a general plenty 
which preverits prices from ever rising 
high; that thas corn is rendered cheaper 
upon the whole, thar when ifs price is al- 
“ lowed at tinres to sink very low, while at 
“ times again it must rise as disproportion- 
“ ately high” “To make good this argu- 
ment, the advocates of the bounty inform 
us, that a tharket for every commodity must 
always exist,. otherwise that commodity will 
not be provided. To this I answer, that 
there always does exist a market for corn, 
and quite a sufficient one too, in the home 
consamption. But, the reply is, that there 
should be a market open beside the home 
market; otherwise the farmers, from the 
feat of overstocking that market, will always 
keep it seantily supplied: Good God! that the 
tillers of the land shoald dvaw from that‘land 
less than they are able to draw from it! that 
they should'forbear thus from any considdra- 
tion would be wonderfal enough ; but, that 
their forbearance shonid arise from a feat of 
rendering com low-priced, when they well 
know that the'price of every other thitg is 
regulated’ by that’ of corn, would be truly 
astomshing.’ From a county well settled 
and governed no-corn ought ever to be ex- 
ported 5: because, it' isa proposition firtnly 
established, and udiversaliy admitted, thal 
the aiultiplication! of ithe hunian species is 
always in dae proportion to the means of 
subsistentcel; ‘nor will it be deniéd, tliat the 
tendeney of. the human species‘ to maltiply 
's much greater that the rapidity with which 
tis ‘possible to increase the ptéduce of the 
cath for their maintenance, Pépulation is 
feqaently cheeked by the deficiencies of 
Ssticulture, bat aericultare Hever Can, ex- 
cept from” very ‘singular’ cireunastances;, be 
checked: by the” deficiencies’ of poptlation ; 
Oy unother words, by ‘the want’ of a de- 

mand for eort 
it follows, then, Sir, from this imporant 
fact, which seems to have wholly escaped 
you and’ the: other ‘advocates for! the’ corn- 
bounty, that an ample market, and’ fall en- 
Couragertient; are stwiyd afforded’ fo the 
farmer; without 'the'aid of any trading: re- 
Swation whatever; and, therefore, as {ar as 
t can diseover, “all thet can, efter this’ be 
‘aid, in defence of the bounty, is, that, 
though: thaoprinvipte'of popetation ‘aflurds 
OP encouragement’ tothe raising of 
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corn, the bounty affords additional ncou-e 
ragement. In answer to this, every one 
would, without hesitation, say, that there 
cin be no use in over-doing a good thing» 
Why, if a sufficient.market is provided for 
corn, would you interfere to disturb the nae 
tural order of things? Iti this general pre- 


sumption egainst the bounty there is no lit- 


tle weight; but, if any man will examine 
the perticnlar circumstances of the case, 
with ( nly a moderate de gree of artentl ny, 
he will find that the advocates for the boun- 
ty have spoken complet ly without thought, 
in ascribing to the bounty the power of ine 
creasing the production of corn, 

The intention of the bounty ts to prevent 
the price of corn from ever falling so low 
as otherwise it would often nataraily do, If 
this purpose be not answered, the law fails 
of its object. Hf it be answered, it vill 
either raise the average price of corn, or it 
will not. The advocates of the bounty, and 
yourse!f amonast the rest, sometimes express 
yourselves as if you thought it would not ; 
for you are not very consistent with your- 
selves on this point, sometimes encervour- 
ing to recommend your doctrine by the po- 
pular promise of average cheapness; though 
at other times it suits your purposes to exhi- 


bit the opposite fact of the subject. But, of 


this we may rest perfectly satisfied, that, if 
the bounty does not raise the average pricé 
of corn, it is impossible it 

the production ; and, off the other h 
it lowers the avctageé price of corn, it 
of rieceésity, discourage the production. 
These are propositions which you" 
ly, agree fo. You will admit, that thé 
botitity raises tO a certain degree the average 
Hice'of coth. This. high price, you: say, 
would so ericburdgt the raising. of corn, that 
we sHotild have a considerable quiatity to 
éxport, which would bring usa good deal 
of nioneyin all good ‘years, and would, by 
Indacisg the farmers’ to’ raise larper quan: 
tities upion an average every year thal they 
now do, by sowing olor every year than 
they now d6, save us from starcity in all 
bad years, These, then; aré the advantages, 
Which you set against a permanent high 
price of provisions, aiid a permanent check 
to population. 

But, let us consider how far these effects 
can Be produced by the bounty. And, bere, 
Sir, suffer me to call your aftehtion to one 
very obvious principle; to wit, that common 
competition, whicli regulates every trade, ond 
of which it is traly astonishing that you 
sliould appear so unable to perceive the ef- 
fétrs. This high price of corh, necess*rily 
raises the profitsot farming stot aid labour 
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871) 
somewhat ebove the ordinary rate of profit 
in other_employments. ‘Lhis, as necessari- 
ly creates a competition. The demand. for 
fajms becomes greater. Vise landlords let 
their laads higher, ull form ng profit comes 
down again to aleve) with the profit of the 
general business, of the country. _ Here, 
then, we are again, as to the stimulus to 
agricultural industry, in the very situation 
we were in before. Nothing is more certain 
than that the landlords have it in their power 
to prevent the profits of the farmers from 
ever remaining, any long time, above the 
lowest that is consistent with the nature of 
their business; that is, the rate of profit 
compen in the same country amongst other 
business. equally respectable and pleasant. 
But, surely, no man, w) bis sober senses, will 
say, that the farmer is, even in the smallest 
devree, more eacouraged, when cory is high 
than when it is low, if bis profits are always 
the same; nor can the bounty: as will here- 
after be shown, produce any advantage to 
the landlord himself 

Thus far. Sir, 1 have done |iitle more than 
transcribe the arguments of another, writer 
upon the corn. bill, * who concludes this part 


* LireRany Jourvat, Vol. IV, No. 4, 
for October, 1804. The essay, here par- 
ticularly referred to, appears in the shape of 
a, critique upon Anderson’s pamphlet, re- 
commending a. bounty on the exportation 
of corn; but, it contains, in fact, a complete 
refutation of all the arguments advanced by 


——- ee ee 











all the writers in favour of a boupty-law.— 


The work, in which the essay is to be found, 
does great credit to its conductors; and, 
operating in conjunction with the Edin- 
burgh Review, it will .not fail, I should 
think, .scon to rescue literature from the 
intolerable disgrace of being, even in ap- 
pearance, subjected to decisions such as those 
that are drivelled out through the paltry 

gés of the British Critic, and similar pub- 
fications —As{o some points, and those not 
unimportant ones, I widely differ in opi- 
niovo with the Eoixsuxci Reviewers; 
aud, for réasovs. that I may soon find an 
opportunity. of. stating, 1 am afraid that the 
long arm of Downing Street has reached 
thém, and comaiunicated to them its palsy- 












ing effect. But, they are men of talents; 
belt, writio discover great research, a- 
they 1685», an profundity ; of course, they 
ra moment, to be put in com- 

es aes those thiogs, | cal Reviews, 
ate mere fulsome common-place 
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S72 
of his essay in the following words, « 
6 astonishing what .a different course ot 
‘* reasoning men often pursue on subjects 
cs “exactly similar, without seem Mg at all to 

"perceive their owo Inconsistency. On 
“ running over in one’s mind some of the 
** acts of the British Legislature, how many 
“« cases does one fiud, where it has acted, 
** and still acts,.on. a principle directly the 
*« reverse of that, on which it establis!ed 
** this bounty-law ; cases, which are as ve. 
* hemently applauded by the common tribe 
‘* of politicians, as is the bounty-law itself! 
“« Why should wool, for example, have been 
* always subject to a system of laws, ab- 
“ soluiely and unmiediately contradictory to 
“ the piinciple of the corn-bounty? Why, 


| ‘* if a bounty upon the exportation of corn 


‘“« be so favourable to the production of corn, 
“ should not a bounty on the exportation 
‘‘ of wool be favourable to the production 
“ of wool? Why, if the exportation of corn 
*« have such an effect to produce plenty of 
* com at home, should not the exportation 
** of wool have an effect to produce plenty 
‘¢ of wool at home ?. How has it been, that, 
‘« while the legislature has so often encou- 
“6 raged the exportation of corn, it has al- 
“ ways prohibited tbe exportation of wool 
‘‘ with so much severity? Why. are such 
‘‘ anconsistencies still allowed to disgrace 
‘* our intellects? What differenee, can be 
“* pointed out between the case,of wool and 
* that of corn? If it be said, that we have 
“ not enough wool to answer our occasions 
“ neither have. we enough corn, as is clear'y 
c acknowledged by. the ‘avowed intention 
“of the corn-bilf, , If it be said, that woo! 
“is the material of one of our most i 
portant mannfaetures 5 corn. is the moxt 
* important material of. all our manutac- 
‘ tures, If it be of importanes that the 
* raw material of any ef aur, manufactures 
« should be got, cheap, surely, it is of im- 
portance that what is the: great mater 
of then all should: be. got cheap. if it 
“ would be unwise, to suifer our wool 10 5° 
‘* to foreign, nations to enable,them ‘0 m 
“ us in that. branch .of manufacture, be 
*¢ thereby i increase, their population av nd! ee 
* strength, is it not afore yn wise 10 * 
our ¢orn_ to, ee ‘to. them, by. which PS 
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$73) 
«and spirits? Why not on tables and 
« chairs, and all other articles of furniture? 
«“ Why not on carriages? Why not on 
« horses? Nay, to go higher, why, in or- 
“ der to increase population, not grant a 
“ bounty on the exportation of men and 
“women? Why not especially grant a 
“bounty on the exportation of such classes 
as we have most need of, soldiers, for ex- 
“ ample, and sailors? As for politicians, 
“« we have such a supply of them, the very 
*« best in their kind, that we have no occa- 
“ sion for exportation, uniess it be as a se- 
* curity against any decay in the numbers 
“or breed.” Upon which latter score, | 
think, my friend must be perfectly at ease, 
if he only jast casts his eye upon the in- 
numerable fry of ‘* young friends” that 
your retarn to power has once more brought 
into clear water. Women, indeed, you do 
suffer to be exported, Sir; and, you appear 
to have no objection to the exportation of 
men, provided that they are farmer's /a- 
bourers, while you have severe penalties 
against the exportation of button-makers and 
weavers ; and this, too, at the very time 
when yon are passing a law to raise taxes 
upon us to give to the farmers, in order to 
enable them to increase the qaantity of that 
article, which cannot possibly be increased 
without a previous increase in the number 
of those labourers ! 

Though Iam persuaded, that the argue 
ments above advanced must appear concla- 
sive in the mind of any intelligent man, yet, 
it'may not be altogether useless to take the 
subject ‘in another view, somewhat closer 
comnected with matter of fact. 

It has been already observed, that, in de- 
‘ending the principle of the bounty law, you 
ad its other advocates are not always con- 
sistent with yourselves ; sometimes seeming 
to consider the effect of the bounty as a 
reduction, and sometimes as an increase, of 
the avera ge price of corn. Various, indeed, 
are your Sabha ntradictions upon the several 
parts of the subject ; but, there is one po- 
sition, ‘Which’ seems to be, and which must 
be, constantly itisisted on, and that is, that 
the effecrof granting a bounty upon the ex- 
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portation of corn is to increase the quantity 

of ‘cofn'} Or, to ‘state it with greater preci- 
>, 

sion, to aise to 


the whole, more 
the bounty were not 


Sirsa you must feemere 
Once ‘that your object is 
fantily of corn, consumed 2 
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than a mere dubbler in the science of rural 
economy. 

At an age when my chief occupation was 
to hobble over the clods’ by the side of the 
plough-horses, 1 rermnember, that I nsed to 
wonder how it boppened, that the land pro- 
duced enough, and only enough, for all the 
avimals that fed on its produce. My mind 
did uot penetrate so far as the human spe- 
cies: it found quite sufficient to be asto- 
nished at in perceiving, that there Was al- 
ways just horses enough toeat the hay, and 
just hay enough for the horses ? just med 
dows enough for the cattle, and caitle enough 
for the meadows; sheep enough for thé 
downs, and downs cnough for the sheep, 
If I rambled into the forest or over the com- 
mon, I never fount a blade of grass to 
spare, and yet there was always enough. to 
maintain all the various kinds of animals 
that fed on it, though they belonged, per- 
haps, toa thousand different persons, evety 
one of whom wished to feed thereon as many 
animals as he could, aud though there was 


no active law to reculate the conduct of 


those persons. Such astonishment was na- 
tural enough in a boy of nine or ten. years 
old; but, it would not be bearable at aa 
age ‘when the mind ought to be in the full 
exercise of its facul! ties. Yet, Sir, there does 
appear to be persons, and those persons call- 
ing themselves politicians, and taking upon 
them to govern the people too, who seem 
not to be able to perceive, that there is any 
principle by which is preserved the due pro. 
portion between population and sabsistence; 


_ between the number of mouths in a country, 


and the quantity of corn with which those 
mouths miust be fed; or, in other words, 
between the sidtbnance requisite for the 
people, and the roduciag eafacity of the 
land. 

The persons, who have thought, or, ra- 
ther, who have talked and written, upon the 
subject of the corn bounty, may be divided 
into four classes; and, in describing their 
several notions relative thereto, I shall, I 
think, succeed in establishing the position, 
that granting a bounty on the exportation of cory 
never can cause tobe produced, upon the whole, 
more corn than would be ji Hanh,” if the b: unty 
were mot granted, 

The frst class of these politicians scem {fo 
think, that the producing capacity of the land 
always exists, and in the same degree to; 
or, in other words, that al/ the /and will baat 
equally well every_year, if if. be but SOWIN 5 
and, of coorse, | that the quantity of corn pros 
duced depends, barring goly the different ef. 
fects of different seasons, efitirely Bpou the 
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observing individual, who is any thing more 
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quantityofland that is sown. Thisclass, there- 
fore, in which T should expect to find, for in- 
stance, Mr. Long, Mr, Huskisson and George 
Rose, look, from their custor:-house habits, to 
an expo! tation bounty as an infallible induce- 
ment to the farmers to sow more land, and 
produce more corn. ‘* Oh, oh!” say they, 
€ they won't raise corn, won't they! Give 
« them a bounty fer exporting it, and they'll 
«* sow corn enough every year; and, then, 
«* tier a bad season, as the price will be too 
¢ ‘igh to admit of exportation, we shall 
© keepthe produce of the whole harvest at 
home, which, in such case, will, from the 
*- inducement of the bounty, be greater in 
** quantity then it would have been if no 
* such inducemevt had existed,” ‘This, I 
should suppose, is exactly their course of 
reasoning. 

The second class look a little deeper. In 
their trips to Walmer, or e!sewhere, they 
perceive great numbers of fields that do not 
bear a crop every year; thst are not sown 
every year; that are, in short fallows or 
lays *. Both of these mean land which is 
suffered to lie all the year round, or two or 
more years, unsown, in order that it may re- 
cruit its strength; in order that, after having 
been impoverished, if not quite exhausted, it 
May recover Us producing capacity, Nor 
are these resting ficlds few in number, The 
next time you make a military survey, Sir, 


ooly take out your pencil, note down the | 


number of ficlds that you pass, making a 
cross for every fallow or, Jay, and, unless 
your route be, jike that of Major Sturgeon, 
within the smoke and_ the reach of the ma- 
pore of the metropolis, you will surely find, 
across for every fourth field, and yoo will, 


of course, be convinced, that one fourth part | 


of the arable, laod is, upon an average, lying 
airest; lying unsown for the purpose of re- 
covering .its producing capacity. . The fact 
is, perhaps, that, teking all the kingdom to- 
gether, more than one third of the arable 
land is in this state; but, that has nothing to 
do, with the principle we are discussing. ——— 
Upon she slightest attention to this circum- 
slapce of fallows and lays; ficlds not having 
abe, capacity of producing; fields out of 
which all the: ploughing and sowing in the 
j wand wowld not. produce. a crop equal in 
quantity, to the seed, to say.nothing of the 
sustenance requitcd for the ploughmen, 
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sowers, harrawers and horses ; upon the firs 
and most slight attention to this circum. 
stance, the mere custom house notions must 
have vanished from your mind. Not so, in- 
ceed, was it with Lord Carrington and your 
far famed Board of Agriculture; nor yet 
with the wise aod modest Grand Jury of 
Yorkshire, who presented the yielding of 
tythes to the Clergy and the want of a Ge. 
neral Enclosure Bill, at a time when one 
third of their already-enclosed fields were jp 
a state of fallow or lay for the want of a suf- 
ficiency of manure to give them the Capacity 
of producing corn! Of these miserable fol- 
lies, however, you, Sir, must long ago have 
been weary. Yct, pardon me if I think that 
you appear not to have completely disentan- 
gled yourself trom them. You perceive 
clearly enough, that all the arable land must, 
each part in its tra, have-rest, and that, 
some of it must rest for several years at a 
time; but, you seem to have a sort of con- 
fused notion of giving to the farmers the abi- 
lity of supplying this deficiency of nature. 
From the whale:of your speeches upoa the 
subject of the corn-bounty, it is evident, that 
you think, that it is possible to add to the 
producing capacity of the land by throwing, 
through the means, of high prices, more mo- 
ney into the hands of the farmer, because the 
farmer will, thereby, be enabled, not to por- 
chase perhaps, but, somebow or other, to get 





: wey Ywice, or three times: the | gi 


more manure upon his land; and this seeuis 
| to be the highest point at which you have 
| arrived, 

The third class of politicians, however, 
carry. their reflections further. They 1D 
quire whence the extraneous capacity of pro 
ducing corn, that isto say, .maaure; they 
inquire: whence it comes; and they soon 
trace it back either to horses, cattle, sheep, 
and. hogs ;: or to the pits of chalk, clay, marie, 
or sand... (1 leave,out ti/lage here; but the 
same arguments will apply to jt.),. Let as 
therefore, say they, encourage the perens 
of animals, and the digging and mxing © 
soils; and, in order thereunto, let op peceis® 
good price for,corn, that the farmer may 4 
enabled 10, expend moze upon these objee 2 
so. evidently necessary to the, he Ba te 
the produciag capacity of his land, bud 
perceive clearly that an increase of Jal 
must pre this other, increase. 2 apd 
must be labour to.dig and. mix the sh 3 
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But, the fourth class, in listening to the 
opinions of the third, are astonished that, 
when they were tracing back one sort of 
muinuré to the bowels of the earth, they 
did not'trace the other sort back toits sur- 
face ; that In tracing back soils to the pits, 
they did not trace back bestial manure to 
oats, hay, foots, grass, and fodder ; and, 
that, from the additional quantity of feed 
absolately necessary to the existence of dumb 
animals, they did not trace back the in 
creased Yabour of man to an additional 
quantity of food, that is to say of corn, not 
less necessary to his existencé; for who is there 
so blipid as not to perceive, that labour must 
always be préeteded by sustenance? ‘Trivial 
expressions frequently lead to important 
ertors. We talk every hour of our lives 
dbouta man’s “ earning his bread before he 
‘eats ft,” though nothing is more true, 
than that he mast eat it before he earns 
it; which Ccorrésponds with the saying 
of the cotntry people, that “ ploughing 
‘comes ott of the cupboard and the man- 
“oer.” If ‘Tam asked, “ how, then, 
“ could agticulture ever have begun,” [ 
answer, that man had subsistence before it 
began. God made the fruits of the earth, 
the beasts, and the birds, before he made 
man. Mah ‘was a hunter and lived upon 
wild animals before he cultivated the ground. 
When colonies have béen settled, the co- 
lonists have always lived for years upon the 
produce of other countries. Indeed, it isa 
self-evident ‘pfoposition, a cléar and un- 
alterable law of nature, that labour must 
always be precédei by sustenance. ‘* How, 
“ then,” some ont wil! say, “ bas the agri- 
“ culture’ of ary coumtty ever increased, if 
“ the increase ‘of corn be always previously 
necessary.” I answer, that there are 
two distincr cati‘es of the increase of corn, 
labour-and the'seasous. An abundant season, 
that Ito s#y, a season Which commubicates 
to the land arf extraérdinary portion of the 
producing capatity, has the same effect that 
a very great addition fo the quantity of la- 
bour Would have; that is, it causes dn in- 
creasé'in the’ quantity of sustenance ; this 
intrésse “instantly Causes at’ increase in the 
guantity of labotir, labour ‘brings manure, 
atid manure ‘atds'to the producing capacity 
of ‘the ‘fana!° "In this way “itis, that the 


 agricultar® oF a’ Poni increased ; and, 


as [think that’ eveh George’ Rose himself 
Will” not ened hat the 
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Willthave’ any ififitencé upon the ‘seasons, 
my ‘argiment remains ‘entirely’ anshaken 
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as human means are concerned, .to cause to 
be produced, upon the whole, more corn 
than is now. produced, it is pot sufficient 
that we plough more laud and sow more 
seed, but, that, previous to such an addition 
to our ploughing and sowing, we, must add 
to the producing capacity of the land; 
that, to add to- the producing e¢apacily of 
the lard, we most previously obtain more 
manure; that, to obtain more mapure, we 
must previously obtain more labour; that, 
to obtain more labour, we must previously 
make an addition to the sustenance of the 
people ; and, that, therefore, as the suste- 
nance of the people is corn, the exportation 
of corn never can add to their sustenance ; 
and, hence the regular, the natural, and 
necessary conclusion that éhe bounty granted 
to encourage an exportation of Corm never can 
cause to be produced upon the whole more corn 
than would be produced if ibe bounty were 
not granted. 

This view of the subject, Sir, which I 
cannot help hoping will experience no dis- 
advantage from its simplicity, will greatly 
assist us in determining what must be the 
real effects of a bounty-law, or any effec- 
tive law, for the exportation of corn. We 
have seen that it cannot calise a greater 
quantity of corn to be produced than would 
be produced without it ; and we know, that 
by causing some corn to be sent out of the 
country, it must prevent that corn from 
being eaten in the country, and must there- 
by, in whatever degree it is effective, ope- 
rate as acheck to population, having first 
produced that’ want aad misery, without 
which population never is or caf be checked, 
But, let us trace this evil more minutely 
through its progress. 

I shall suppose myself a farmer with 
twenty arable fields, five of which are fal- 
lows of lays, thatis, they are lying to rest, 
in order to recover their producing capatity. 
It is now the time to begin ploughing for 
the next seed-time. I consider whether 
corn is likely to be plenty or scarce; and, 
having arrived at a conclusion upon that 
subject, I look at my ficlds; some, perhaps, 
I find to be quite exhausted, some to have a 
little of the producing capacity in them, 
and some a great portion of it. I then go 
to work, and pot into exertion whatever 
degree of this capacity I think will best seit 


_ the demands of the year, and, of course, 


contribute most to my advantage, If I 
think corn will be very dear, that is to say 
very scarce, I bring into exertion 48 mith 
as I possibly can of the produeing capicity 
of my fields; if I think corn. will be ve 


cheap, that is to say very plebty, 1 suiler a 
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great portion ofthis producing capacity to 
remain! ontxerted,’ ** That is the very thing 
«we want'to prevent,” say you, “ we want 
*< -ftacprevent’ you from being thus deterred, 
‘© by the prospect or probability of a plenti- 
ful-harvest‘and of a giotted market, from 
*€ sowiag so’ mach land as you otherwise 
‘* would sow ; we want to prevent you 
‘© from ever being! induced thas to neglect 
*€ your fields, to throw away their producing 
** capacity.” [do notneglect the.n, Sir; I] look 
at them by day, and think of them when I 
commune with my pillow. You do not see 
them lying waste. Their hedges are kept 
up; them gates carefully fastened. I well! 
know their value; and that that value is 
daily and hourly increasing. No, Sir, I do 
not throw away, and no prospect of plenty 
or of any thing else will ever induce me to 
throw away, even the smallest portion of 
their producing capacity. Ido not throw 
ibis precious quality away, but [reserve it 
to be exerted at a time when its exertion 
will be more advantageous to me than at 
present ; and that time is when uanfavour- 
able seasouis, or other causes, have rendered 
corn more scarce than it nowis: in short, 
the producing capacity is hoarded up in my 
fields, upon the same principle, from the 
séme motives, and with the same effect, 
that the produce itself is afterwards hoarded 
up in granaries and store-houses; and, ex- 
case me, Sir, tf I cannot help thinking, 
that the.persons who imagine’a high price 
at! home, or a bounty on” exportation, 
to be necessary to prevent me from throw- 
img tt -away,! discover a mind.’ very 
lithe superior to that of those, who suspect- 
ed.and accused the corn dealersand meal- 
men of throwing their ‘corn and flour into 
the Lhamesyin sorder to keep up the price 
of tho-e conmnndities | Bat, if the ports had 
been open; if an ex portation bounty-!aw 
had becm infercey and if the people had 
seen stips doaced with corn and flour sail- 
ing down the nver, destined to Spain, Por- 
tuge’, orelwewhere, it would not have been 
wathont good and sufficient cause that they 
would have complained. So, would it be 
Willy Tespect to my fie'ds, under the opera- 
tion! and \itidacements of a  bounty-law. 
‘Lhey' wonld possess neither mure nor less 
of the produting capacity on account of that 
law gobet, @svsoon as the law was passed, 
U shaulth shave sanother market besides (he 
home, onetolooksto. I should be less careful 
tolkeep trraserve the producing capacity of 
ny my because I should be sure of a 
murbetcdimethe: exportation ; and, thus, in 
weasoris at home, I should frequent- 


abrvad part of the ‘produting capa- 
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city of nity fields, instead of reserving it, in- 
stead of hoarding it up, as above described, 
to be brought forth and exerted in seasons 
of domestic scarcity. Abou nty-law, there. 
fore, so far from answering its professed 
purpose of diminishing the evils of scarcity, 
must, in whatever degree it becomes vffec. 
tive, addto those evils bycausing the eX)ors 
tation of the producing capacity of the land, 
and thereby retarding the return of plenty 
and prolonging the duration of dearth. 

This, then, Sir, is the resalt of my in- 
quiry: that, es the land possesses only a 
certain portion of prodacing capacity ; 
that, as the whole of this capecity: will, 
in the mest suitable time and manner, 
be fully called forth and exerted by the de- 
mands for sustenance at home; and, that, 
as the granting of a bounty on exported 
corn can never add to the producing capa- 
city, any law to encourage or permit the ex- 
portation of corn, is a law for exporting the 
producing capacity of the land; a law to 
abridge the domestic consemption; a law 
to check population, by creating ‘want and 
misery; a law to prevent the unborn from 
being born, to dry up the milk of infancy, 
to stint and retard youth in its progress to 
manhood, to unstring the nerves and hasten 
the decline of manhood itself, to embitter 
the sorrows and-sharpen the pangs of oid 
age; a law to depopulate the liamiet and to 
people the work-house, to add to the more 
than’a million ‘of miserable paupers alreacy 
in existence, to extinguish the last remato- 
ing spark of private independence and of 
public spirit in the bosoms of the common 
people, to weigh them down to the earth, 
to break their hearts, to disgast them with 
their country and their goverment, anid to 
prepare them for‘a will:ng subjection to the 
ive. 

Deeply impressed with the truths that I 
have-éndéavoured (o establish, and sicere- 
ly petsuaded that, However erroneous your 
measures, you would wish not to accumu. 
late evils upon yout coufitry, Teantot con 
clude withoat expressing ahope that yeu om 
at at early period of the sessten of par , 
ment, propose’ a repeal of ' the Lop eee 
dangerous ‘law ‘which has’ given ree 
this discussion. ——_ Jt was my epicieget en ri 
have eniered fiere upon an, inquiry che 
ing New Enclosures arid The State of vad 
Poor ;' bat these’ subj cets!arust-be ve agi : 
Gt another ipportunity, Gasiet® 
your, ner ye ay ‘ag ard Shi 
Duke Street “Dee! Gi18O4fe 

‘Pp! Sug RE none syardot the - 
vantage acisi ‘froay ‘the 'su joining 8 "5 
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derstood, thatseveral petitions are to be 

sented to Parliament against the corn- 
law, by the largecities and towns; and as 
the aw arose from the petition of the far- 
mers, and was supported chiefly by the 
land-owners, [ cannot refrain. from making 
here a few cemarks, which L think will tend 
to convince the farmers and landlords, that 
the law cannot produce any beneficial effect 
tothem, Indeed, if they are satisfied with 





my arguments, upon the principle of the 
law, avery litde reflection will teach them 
to make this application, Yet, it may not 
be altogether unnecessary to point out bere, 
in detail, some circumstances, which would 
have interrupted and encumbered the dis- 
cussion of the .principle--—It is well 
known, that the first law (passed in 1653) 
granting. a bounty on the exportation of 
corn, ** was passed with a view to give a 
“ premium to the country-gentlemen, in 
“ order to obtain their consent, to the im- 
“ position of the land-tax.’’ The present 
billhas been, by some persons, attributed 
to a similar motive ; while the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, who seem to be quite willing to 
go as far as.possible in approving of all yoar 
measures, are anclined to ascribe the bill, to 
a motive still, less worthy of a statesman, 
namely, party politics. “ The success of 
* such, topies’’ {say they, after quoting a 
passage fromthe report of the corn-trade 
committee) “ might, not, perhaps, have been 
** equally great, if the Maser of the Stais’’ 
(These menhave certainly been touched wih 
the finger. of ministerial grace !) “ hadalready 
“ been fixed upon that vaniage ground, from 
“ which he may, now dictate a policy more 
 copgenial to his onner system. Amidst 
* the arrangements of foreign policy and of 
‘\ wart)which may be supposed to absorb his 
“ mind” (Can they be serious, Sir!), * the 
“ humble| and Jess precarious plans of do- 
“ mestic legislation) may’ be forgotten.” 
What they. add.is, well, worthy of your se- 
rious aitention,, * Bur the minister who 
“ tampers forja present purpose, with. his 
“ own maxitns, and indulges individuals in 
“ their frivolous fondness tor making Jaws, 
‘© instead of opposing, to temporary inte- 
“rests, the, spirit of a general, policy, can- 
“ not be.trne either to his.own fame, or to 
“ the lasting prosperity of Britain,” These 
criti¢s should, however, have. done you the 
Justice to! obserwe, that the bill did not ori- 
inate with lyou, nor during your influence 
over youn predecessor. It was one of his 
Pretty little presents tothe nation; and ycu 
are to be. becapse you adopted 
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its volt anight, ortit might not. be intended by 
gi ‘ 


compensation for the new | 


Income Tax; but, whoevetotakes tinesto 
reflect, wil soon be conviheedy that: such 
compensation is a mere illusion, and that, it 
is impossible, that a bounty ar the exporta- 
tion of corn can produce any advantage ito 
either the farmer or the landlordi«——It is 
agreed, that an export-bounty cvid/ praise the 
average price of corn: and this cireuwstance 
the petitioning farmers, political landlords, 
and you, appear to thiak would'be  advan- 
tageous to the farmer; for your publicly 
expressed Opinion was, that corn was, ‘in 
July last, “at much too /ow a price to af. 
lord the grower a ‘* reasonable profit,” Ne 
matier how low, or how high, the price 
was: the words clearly conveyed your opi 
nion, that the high price of corn was: fa 
vourable to the grower, that is, to use a 
more common term, to the farmer. And 
evby, Sin, pray let me ask you, should: the 
high price of corn be any more favourable 
to bim than a low price; seeing, that the 
rent of his land, the feed for his horses, eat- 
tle and sheep, the food for his servants,’ the 
wages of his labourers, the ‘repairs of his 
house, the price of his implements, his far- 
niture, his dress, and of every. article he 
uses, whether from necessity, for comfort, 
for convenience, or for pleasure, not only 
bear a due proportion to, but are regulated 
by, the price of his corn? In the country 
you will often hear arithinking farmerscom- 
plain of the cheapness of corn, and say that 
itis ** pot worth the seed;”’ but; one sack 
of wheat generally brings cight sacks, and, 
it is preity clear, that however smalla sum 
eight sacks will scil for, the farmer can buy 
the seed with one cighth partiof that: sum, 
Accordingly, all the while we hear these 
complaints and bon-mots from the farmers, 
we see them very busy ploughing and sow- 
ing, and. as any tousias ever to get a good 
crap and 4o house it in good condition, 
1 am aware, that it will be observed, that, 
one article, namely, labourers’ wages, de 
not rise with the same rapidity as corn does, 
They are always lagging avcertain distance 
behind; ond, when corn rises very sudden. 
ly, the labourers’ wages bear: no. propor 
tion thercio, Bot, remember,’ Sir, or, if 
you should not, the farmers will »/d/,:that 
this circumstance is no advantage 4to-them,' 


though dreadfally injurious to the countty)o 


The agricultural labourer. never teceives' 
more than enough to maintain himself and | 
family; and, therelore, im whatever degree: 
his wages fall off, considered relatively willy) 
the price of corn, in thatdegree be ‘musty: 
and does, receive aid from the» parish, thats 
1s. to say, from the farmetic Navpwiewing« 
the farmer thus as theipayer of: the pariah! 
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rates for the maintenance of the agricultural 
poor, the disproportion which is, by a rise 
m the price of corn, created between that 
price and the price of the labourers’ wages; 
viewing the farmer in this light we sball 
find, chat the rise in the price of his corn 1s 
a very serious injury to him; for, the la- 
bourer, once upon the parish, once de- 
graded, is but too apt to give up all exer- 
tion, and to be strongly inclined to liveupon 
the farmer without any labour atall. This 
is, Tam afraid, a very prevalent effect of 
the high price of corn, and a more fatal one 
cannot possibly be produced.——Nor isthe 
Jandlord a gainer by the high price of corn, 
from whatever cause it proceeds, and, of 
course, not by a high price proceeding from 
a bounty on exp rtation, ‘ The real effect 
‘* of the bounty,” savs Smith, © is not so 
* mach to raise the real value of corn, as 
“ to degrade the real value of silver; or to 
“ make an equal quantity of it exchange 
“ for asmaller quantity, not oniy of brn, 
“ but of all other commodities, Though, 
¢ in conseqaence of the bounty, the farmer 
¢ should be enabled to sell his corn for four 
* shilling the bushel instead of three and 
“ sixnpence, and to pay his landlord a money 
* price proportionable tothisrise in the money 
* price of his produce; yet, if in conse- 
** quence of this rise iv the price of corn, 
“ four shillings will parchase no more goods 
“ of any other kind than three and sixpence 
*¢ would have done before, neither the cir- 





* cumstances of the farmer, nor those of 


* the landlord, will be in the simaltest de- 
**‘eree mended by this change. The far- 
“mer will not be able to cultivate better : 
* the landlord will not be able to five better.” 
Stitfér me to express my stirprize, Sir, that 
you shoiitd have completely rejected this 
doctyine of ‘your great master, when you 
‘have; ino’ niiny instances, followed him 


‘who clésely in those matters where the war- | 


‘Hike ot diptothatic statesman should have 
soured above the cold political economist !— 
Ais Fam ‘fully pefsuaded, thar the petition- 
ing farmers atid taneliords will, by this time, 
bégin' ‘to perceivé, ‘that they have made a 
‘wery great mistaKe“as to the effect of a boun- 
ty-law; FE cannot help flattering myself, that, 
4it'minds béing’ once open. to conviction, 
*PMtiall ‘beable toconvince them, that, in an- 
~erher-point of view, such a law must be in- 
‘jurious to'them ; always keeping before us 
ee bounty on exported corn 
Wi Path average frice of com ——If the 
uty'on exported corn, raise the average 
of ‘corn, the next consequence js, as 
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‘ Woserves (and as, indeed, we needed 
a —r hor Smith to tell us) ** to de- 
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“* grade the value of silver ;” that is to 
to depreciate the cutrency of the county r 
is wot silver now-a days) further than jt ope 
present depreciated. And, Sir, can the 
landlords and farmers, above all men living . 
can the landlords and fatmers, whose coms 
mon interest it is that money should depre. 
ciate as )ittle as possible, in order that the 


‘iy 


Ys 


_one may grantend that the other may ob- 


tain as long leases as possible ; can this de- 
scription of persons; no, they never can, 
wish for any law, by which the depreciation 
of money must necessarily be ace leraredt 
Upon this part of the subject, Sir, J beg 
your aifention to a passage from the Writer 
referred ‘o in the former part of my letier, 
** Js it not strange,” says he, “ indeed to 
“* observe a law made for the encourage- 
‘* ment of agricalture, on a principle, ob- 
** viously problematical, and demouastratively 
‘¢ unjust, in a country pretending to be en- 
** hebtened, where a practice rema‘ns un- 
* chatienged, which opposes an absolute 
‘« barrier to all improvement, and which is 
* daily gaining ground; the practice, we 
** mean, of refus:ng leases to farmers, and 
“ compelling them to cultivate on the tenure 
** of a single year ? In almost every one of 
“ the agricultural repor's of the different 
“ counties, this is complained of as a grow- 
“ingevil * Tam sorry,” Says the secre- 
tary tothe Board of Agriculture, in his 
© Geacral View of the Agriculture of Hert- 
“ fordshire, ** Lam sorry to observe that a 
“6 Aremudice against the granting of | asts, 
(6 6 increasing daily, will, if not checsed by 
«6 the good sense of the landlords, injure, be- 
 *© yond any Calculation, the agriculture ot 
* “tie kingdom.” That intelligent agn- 
caliarist, Mr. Kent, ‘in his Agricultural 
« Survey of. Norfolk, says: “ that leases 
‘< “are the first, the greatest, and most r- 
tional encouragement that can be given 
« * to agriculture, admits not of a doubl'9 
«« « my opinion. But of Jate yzars there are 
very strong /rrejudices entertained against 


-~ 


-~ 
~ 


« «them. In many counties,” Eons 
“he, “ the ficjudice is $0 strong, that at 


« owner would as ston Glienate the fee 1m" 


tc «6 of his estate as demise it for a term ot 
te < Years. It gtieves me,” says hie ary 
« & to go into a country, which I often a, 
“ and find it almost in a state of paluts 
«' because the soil being wet aiid expen” 
“© € t9 cultivate, the ten DE al Ne 
“ «do it without eacou Perth. Wai 
“« © owner's sister nountable ene a of 
mntially 8: 
‘peat informed 


ont. § wh. jit 
oft, this 
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« portant subject, Mr. Middleton, says, in 

« his View of the Agriculture of Middle- 

“ sex, “ It is, without doubt, a most ua- 

« & reasonable prequtice which many proprie- 

« “ tors entertain sgainst granting leases of 
« “ their estates ; for the with-holding these 

® certainty operates asa most p wwerful 

« « bar against every improvement.” And 
« after a long discussion of the subject, he 
« adds, ** leases appear to me to be of so 
« « much imporiance, as being perhaps the 
« «most powerful and rational means of 
« «+ promoting improvements in agriculture, 
* «that I hope 1 shal! stand excused for 
« « having entered so fully on this branch 
« «¢ of the report.” Do we then indeed 
“ « suffer the fclly and ignorance of landlords 
“ to with-hold the first, the greatest, and 
“ « most rational encouragement of agri- 
« « culture, &c, &c.””- ——- Mercy ! mercy! 
good Sirs! why treat the landlords so crucl- 
ly? It is a very plain matter-of-fact question 
that they have to decide; and, as it is evi- 
dent that they cannot hope to gain any thing 
by preventing their own Jand from being 
well cultivated, I should be very much dis- 
posed to trast to their jadgment without 
any inquiry into the reasons upon which it 
is founded, ‘Let us, see, however, Sir, if 
we cannot, in the sole circumstance of the 
rapid depreciation of moncy, find a reason more 
than sufficient to wipe away. all these heavy 
charges against the landlords. Leases of 
farms were, previous to the commencement 
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of your administration, and, I believe, so | 


Jate as the year 1795 or thereabouts, ge- 
nerajly granted, for twenty-one years; some 
for fourteen years; some for eleven ; some, 
but, comparatively, very few indeed, for 
a term ‘so short as seven years. Now, 
Sir, you yourself did, during your speech 
upon the Civil List, last June, acknowledge, 
that, since, the year 1786, a space of only 
eighteen years, money had depreciated 
60 of 70 per.centum. You might haye said 
moré than.199, per centum, as | shall, upon 
a future océasion, amply demonstrate. But, 
suppose the, depreciation to have been 
only 79 per gegtum, and that I had, in 1786, 
let a farm, for a 21 years’ lease, at the 
yearly rent of 170 penne. should J. not 
nowy moat sensibly. feel, that, my, income 
ged to, 100 pounds a year?) Should 
Ce te the 21 years 
BANE, perhaps, 
“out of the 70 
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ip bas .0c- 
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inquiries! “But, where arg oe 2 
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this last-mentioned space, the depreciation has 
been so much more rapid than formerly, so 
much more rapid than even during the fore 
mer part of your administration; and, ac; 
cordingly we find, that it is. * only til 
*“ within these date years” that the ‘ Ares 
“ judice” against granting leases has pre 
vailed. Indeed, that landlord who does 
not now perceive, that, to grant a lease 
of 21 years, would be nearly the same thing 
as to “ alienate the fee simple of his estate,” 
must be * nature’s foo!,” aud not yours, 
And are landlords then to be blamed, to 
be thus harshly censured, to be abused, to 
be called ‘* prejudiced, foolish, ignorant,” 
and what not, because they do not yoluns 
tarily set their hands and seal and irrevos 
cably bind over themselves and their dese 
cendants to ruin and beggary, while others 
are wallowing in riches upon their estates! 
** Strange prejudice,” indeed, that should 
make men dislike dying in a work-house 
and making over their children to live upon 
alms drawn from his own estates! What 
disaffected and disloyal rascals they must 
be, too, not to do this rather than thus 
expose the consequences of your papet= 
money-systeu!—I1 was just going to. pre- 
pose some means of coming at them by the 
way of law; but I see that one of these 


agricaltural suryeying gentlemen (some of 


whom, be it well remembered, had _ the 
merit. of being the first to recommend the 
seizure of the tythes and the stipendizing 
of the clergy) has some thoughts of the 
propriety of not “ suffering the folly and 
“ ignorance of landlords” to with-hold 
leases! ——— Really, Sir, I should like to 
know, whether the effects of a paper- 
money, not convertible into specie, ever 
entered these men’s heads? And yet, one 
would think it quite impossible that ut should 
vot, That Asruvura Yoyne,. too, the 
Secretary to that profound body, the Boand 
of Agriculture ; the cnchunentons ol, the 
“ American Cincinnatus,” that Arthue 
Young, who had travelled through a coun- 
try ol assignats; that this oracle of, agn- 
cullure, aud political economy, who pats 
F_R.S. at the endo! his name ; that he, 
too, should be “ srry, to, observe, that-a 
“ prejudice. agains! the granting of; leases 
“¢ is increasing daily {” Daily! Tie gentle- 
man must, have, been, very.conslant in, his 


Had he neverbeard talk of the bank-re- 
striction law? Had he never heard that 
the bank was no longer obliged to pay. their 
noies.in cash; while, at the ve Ba pat 
these notes were, as (0, every practical pure 
pose, made a /egal ts discharge of 
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rent ? 


result of their own personal inquiries and 


inspection, that, * of Jate years,” (please 
to mark the phrase) “ a strong and un- 


* conquerable prejudice” has existed, all 
over the kingdom, to the granting of farm- 


ing leases ; and that, this prejudice is car- 
ried to such alength, “ that a land-owner 


*‘ wou'd as soon alienate the fee-simple 
*¢ of his estate as let it for a term of years.” 
Such is their first fact. The next is: that 
this prejudice “ injures agriculture beyond 


* calculation ; that it is more injurious to 


“it than all other disadvantages put to- 
“ gether; and that, to remove this prejudice 


** would be the first, the ereatest, and most 


“ yational way to encourage agriculiure.” 


After which I need only add, that this 


prejudice evidently arises from no other 
cause than the rapid depreciation of money 
occasioned by the present paper-money 
system, leaving it to you, Sir, to determine, 


whether a much more’ speedy and effectual 


measure for encouraging agriculture might 
not be adopted than that of passing long 
bills about the prices of corn. 





_ — 


TO THR READER, 


The matter which would have presented 
itself under the headof Summary of Politics, 
must be postponed till next Nomber. The 
essays in the present Number will be foond 
interesting in the extreme. The letter onthe 
Incapacity of Henry V1; the letter, Pp. goo, 
addressed to Mr. Pitt on the claims of the 
Catholics of Ireland; the two letters, in 
pi ‘906 “and ‘grry upon the repeal of the 
test laws; the letterin p. 914, upon the sub- 
pad Sir on on Parele ; that, in 

.OFg; Upon th ts of money in 
nae UF scarcity; all ttneae didi I beg 
pe nk renege to the attentive perusal 

“feader! “Upon the two latter some 
rethatks will hereafter be offered. 
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aie foe . Fallrand, Pratech Minister Sor 
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I shall, in good truth, begin short- 
ly to suspect; that a man may put F. R. 5, 
at the'end of his name, and yet be no con- 
jurer.——Bat, Sir, not to trouble you with 
atiy more of these conjectures, I will now 
dismiss this Postcript with pointing out a 
practical advantage that may be drawn 
from the facts stated by these Agricultural 
Surveyors. They are represented, and, I 
dare say, very truly, as persons of unim- 
peachable veracity; and they assure us, 
not tpon hearsay evidence, but upon the 
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Fireign Affairs, to all the Diplomatic Acent: of his 
Mayesty, the Emperor. of the French,~ Dated 
Aiz-la-Chapelle, Sep..5, 1804. f 
(Continued from p, 820.) 

In every country, and at all times, the 
ministry of diplomatic agents was held jp 
veneration. amongst men. = Ministers of 
peace, organs of conciliation, their presence 
is an omen of wisdom, of justice, aud hao. 
piness. They speak, they act but to termi. 
nate, or prevent, those fatal differences which 
divide princes, and degrade a people, by the 
passions, murders, and «miseries, which are 
the offspring of war, Such is the object of 
the diplomatic ministry ; and it must be said, 
that it is to the observance of the duties jr 
imposes, it is to the generally respectable 
character of the men who exercise this sa- 
cred ministry in Europe, that it owes the 
glory and the happiness it enjoys ; but these 
happy effects torment the jealous ambition 
of the only government which makes itself 
an interest in the ruin, theshame and the ser- 
vitude of other governments. They wish 
that diplomatic ministers should be the in- 
stigators of plots, the agents of troubles, the 
directors and regulators of machinations, 
vile spies, cowardiy seducers—they order 
them to foment seditions, to provoke and to 
pay for assassination; and they pretend to 
throw over that infamous minisiry the re- 


| spect and inviolability which belong to the 


mediators of Kings, and the pacificators of 
nations.———— Diplomatic - ministers, says 
Lord Hawkesbury, ought not to conspire in 
the country where» they reside, agamst the 
laws ‘of that’ country; but: they are not 
subject to the same rules with respect (0 
states at which they are not accredited, 
Admirable restrictions!) Europe will swarm 
with » conspirators,’ but! the defenders of 
public right must not complain. There 
will always be some local distance between 
the leader and the accomplices. ‘Phe m- 
nisters’ of bord Hawkesbury will pay lof 
the crimes they cause “tobe committed ; 
but they will have that prudent deference 
for public'morality, not tobe at once ° 
instigators and. the witnesses: S07 
maxnus are the completion of audacity a” 
hypocrisy. Never were the opinions of car 
binets and the consciences of any ape 
made ganie of more’shamelessly, H's ’ . 
jesty the Emperorthinks that 3t 1s ee 
put ah’ énd ‘to’ the’ disastrous: ae 
principles, subversive of all society: “ 
are ordered, in consequence te declare 
the government where you reside, that 


Majesty will not recognize the Boglish ” 
from 


plomatic corps if _Buropey so long. 
British’ ministry? sHall ‘adt-rabsiae 
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charging its «ministers with any warlike 
agency, and. shall not restrict them to the 
limits of their furictions. — Lhe miseries 
of Europe proceed, from its being deemed 
obligatory every where to observe maxims 
of moderation and diberality, which being just 
but by reciprocity, are only obligatory with 
respect 10 those who submit to them. Hence 
governments have as: much to suffer from 
their ewn jastice as from the iniquity of a 
ministry which recognises no law but its 
aw ition and its caprice.. The miseries of 
Lurope proceedalso from public right being 
considered under a partial point of view, 
whereas it has life and strength only from 
is integuty. | Maritime Right, Continental 
Right, the Right of Nations, are not parts 
ot public right that can. be considered and 
preserved in an isolated manner. The na- 
tion that pretends to introduce arbitrary 
rules into one of those parts, loses all its 
claims to. the privilege of the whole. The 
systematic: infractor of the Rights of Na- 
tions places himself out of that right; and 
renounces all interest founded upon the 
Maritime Right, andthe Continental Right. 
—— His: Majesty the Enoperor regrets. his 
having, to: order measures which are a real 
interdiction pronounced. against; a State; 
but, all. reflecting men will .be. at no. diffi- 
culty to see thatvia this it is only necessary 
to ascertain facts. The English ministry, by 
the generality of their attacks, have placed 
Coasts, isles; ports,’ neutrals, general com- 
Merce; im) a) state of interdiction; in fine, 
they have just proclaimed the prostitution 
of the. most) sacred and: most indispensable 
Ministry,» tol the repose. of -the world. - His 
Majesty thinks :it-his duty to excite the at- 
tention of; all governments, and to warn 
them, 'thatswithont new measures, adopted 
under the conviction of the present danger, 
all the ancient maxims, upon which the ho- 
hour ahd independence of states, rest, will 
be immediately jannihilated. (Signed) 
Cu MaucTautexrannD. » «| 
e ‘S1919S teres!) —— ; 
Oxneri to (asrest Sizi.G. Rumson. 
Extract of Letter srom the Minister General 
Of Pale at; Paris. to Marsha | Bernadott.— 
Dated Oth Qoty A804. yo 4 
» (Attterystatmng that M. Rumbold is follow- 
ing the system of» Messrs. Drake and Smith, 
pre she British, ere has pomres a 
n. of; conspiracy | and), plots.‘ which is 
Se Necersdsibbeidbe, ibysthascundust of .Mr, 
*: Bayloos, andthe original papers. )ia my 
“ hands,’ Houché proceeds jin, the following 
fetid :) ib eanseq of. these. new. and 


w 


subversive ptinai ples, bis Majesty. the. km- 
pula hedidaguedh dt tpsieConttonts thes: te> 
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will not recognise any diplomatic character 
in the English agents, who have been placed 
by their own government, out.of the law 
of nations and the common law of civilized 
nations; they desire then, that, M,, Rum, 
bold be considered «s any other English, iis 
dividual who should adopt. criminal prace 
tices, and be seized if it be in. your power 
to do it, taking every measure to segure his 
papers. L invite you, Marshal, to take all 
the necessary steps to accomplish this ob- 
ject. I have the honour to be,—(Signed)— 
Foucne. 

France ann Russta.— Nolte from Mr. 
Talleyrand, French Minister for foreign Af- 
fairs, delivered to Mr, D Oubril, Russian 
Chargé d' Affaires at Paris. Dated 29th July, 
1804,—N. B. The substance of this nate 
qwas given mn p. 758. 

The undersigned minister for foreign af- 
fairs has submited to his Majesty the, Em- 
peror, the note of M. DOabril, Chargé 
d'Affaires from Russia, (ot the 21st July, 
1804). The undersigned has reecived orders 
to declare, that whenever the Court. of .Rus- 
sia shall fulfil the articles of its treaty with 
France, the latter will be ready, to execute 
them with the same fidehty : as Russia oust 
waturally think that the treaty is, equally 
binding vupoa the two contracting powers. 
If the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh is of .opi- 
nion, that it has seme demands to make in 
consequence of the. articles, 1V. V. and VI, 
of. the secret convention of the 18th Ven- 
demiaire, year 10, France, also claiaas ihe 
execution of the 3d, aruele of that, treaty, 
which is expressed in the following terms: 
—‘* The two contracting parties, desirous 
to the utmost of ‘their power,'to contribute 
to the tranquillity of the two respective go- 
vernments, engage not, to sutfer their -re- 
spective subjecis to maintain apy correspon- 
dence, direct or indirect, with the, evemics 
of the two siates, or to propagate principles 
contrary to their respecuve constitutions, by 
fomenting any disturbance whatsoever; and 
that im consequence of this agreement, 
every subject of one of those powers imhabi- 
ting the states of the other, whe shalido any 
thing contrary to its safety, -sbalh be rer 
moved from the said countrys: and, transporte 
ed beyond its frontiers, without -having.aay 
claim to the protection of hisown goyeramens. 
This article, framed withias much, precision 
as wisdom, declares the very; friendly, aig- 
positions which bound the two powers at 
the time of forming this treaty. Franee, 
therefore, didnot expect that) Russia would 
graotnits protection to French , Emigsapts, 

‘by accredi:ing. them day the geighbouring 
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wets of France, where they might in- 
dulge their hostile dispositions against their 
country: nor did she expect such a conduct 
frem M. Marcoff, the minister of Russia, 
who was the real cause of the disunion and 
coolness existing between the two powers, 
During his residence in Paris, he constantly 
encouraged every kind of intrigue that 
could distarb the public tranquillity; and 
he even went so fart as, by his official notes, 
to place'under the protection of the law 
of . nations, French emigrants, and other 
agents, in the psy of England.—France did 
not expect that Russie would purposely send 
on a mission to Paris, those officers who had 
excited strong complaimts against them, as 
was wellknown tothat government. Strange 
conduct, whew it is considered what is the 
duty of all governments; but still more so, 
when reference is made to the article alnea- 
dy cited.—Lasthy, wasithe mourning which 
the Court of Russia assumed for a man, 
whem the tribunals of Brance had con- 
demned for having plotted against the 
safety of the French government, such 
2 conduct as was. conformable to the 
Jetter or the spirit of this article? 
Fhe French government demands the exe- 
cution of the oth article of the secret con- 
vention, in which i is stated, “ that the 
two contracting’ pacties ackowledge and 
guarantee the independence and the con- 
stitution of the Republic of the Seven 
United Islands, formerly belonging to 
Venice; and that it be agreed; that there 
ghall'be no foreign troops in those islands ;”’ 
an article evidently violated by. Russia, as 
she has continued to send troops thither, 
which she has-openly reinforced, and has 
eharged the government of that country, 
without the consent of ‘France.——— France 
also derwands. the execution of the second 
atticle of the same convention, the evident 
«pplication of which should have been, ‘that 
instead of manifesting such a partiality for 
En and: of becoming, perhaps, the 
first auxiliary of its ambition, Russia should 
have been united to France, in order to 
consolidate’ a general peace, to re-estab- 
list) a just ‘balance im the four parts of the 
world, and to proeure the hberty of the 
seas. “These are the precise expressions 
of the atticle——Such ought to be with- 
ont dotibt,’ the conduct of the two powers, 
réspetting the treaty which binds them 
oth ; hat the cabimet of Russia expects 
that Prance® wilt fail the stipulations to 
whieh she engaged, without executing 
these which she is bound to perform: This 
is’ acting Hke a conqueror tewards a-van- 
quished power : this is to suppose. that 
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‘(8 
France can be intimidated by menaces, 
that she will acknowledge the superiority 
of any other power: but the history of the 
years which preceded the peace made with 
Russia, plainly demonstrates that tha 
power has no more right than any thier 
to assume a haughty tone towards France 
Fhe Emperor of the French wishes {or the 
peace of the Contiment. He has made 
all possible advances to re-establish it with 
Russia; he has spared nothing to maintain 
it: ‘but with the assistance of God and 
his arms, he is not in a situation to fear any 
The undersigned requests M. jc 
Chargé+d' Affaires of Russia, to aceept the 
asserance of his perfect cousideration,—— 
Cu. Maur. Tarzevrano. 


FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPER. 
Parat ALLOCUTION.—Allcution deliver 
ed by his Heliness the Pope to a Secret Consiseor 
addressed on the noth of October 1804, preview:h 
to his departure from Rome on his journey to France, 








zmorder to assist in the Coronation of the Emperor | 


Napeleon, 

enerable Brethren ;—It was from this 
place that the Concordat was begun by vs, 
bis Majesty the Kiamperor of the French then 
First Consul; and: it is-from this place that 
‘we have communicated to you that joy with 
which the Godof all comfort bas caused 
our hearts:to overflow for the happy change, 
on conversion to the interest of the Catholic 
Religion, which hasbeen produced by that 
Concordat in those vast and populous re- 
gions... From that time the Holy Temples 
have been agatm opened and purified from 
the profanations they had endured: altars 
were agai built, the standard. of the 
health-bearing Cross: was ‘again raised, 
the .teue worship: of Ged restored, the 
august mysteries of ‘religion: freely and 
publicly celebrated, lawful pastors giver 
to the-people:who could: labour in feeding 
flock.- ‘Fhe Catholic Religion itself: mos 
happily émerged «from* that obseerity ™ 
which. it had been-buried, and placed 0 
nocn-day splendor iy the’ inidst of that 
renowned. nation; so many .souls recalled 
from ihe: paths ‘of error into the bosom . 
eternity, and reconciléd ‘to themselves @ ad 
tw their: Godi: these’ considerations omtee, 
justly filled» our hearts with joy and exutta- 
tion which we ed-out to the Lord.—— 
That great and -worderful tase not vnly thes 
excited in ‘onr minds’ the, most lively gt 
tude to that uh Prince, who 1 ar 
blishing the Concordat, put forth all bt 
power and authority to accomplis! Agree 
the recollection must always inline ot 
mind whenever the opporeunity shall 
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to prove-that we are still strongly impressed 
with those feelings towards him.—And. now 
thesame most powerful Prince, our dearest 
son in Christ, Napoleon, Emperor of the 
French, who has deserved so well of the Ca- 
tholic Religion fot whathe has done, has siz- 
nifiedito us his strong desire to be anomted 
with theholy unction, and to receive the Im- 
perial Crown from us, to the end that the 
solemn rights. which are to place him im the 
highest rank, shall be strongly impressed 
with the character of religion, and call 
down more powerfully the benediction of 
Heaven.—— (To de continued.) 





INCAPACITY OF HENKY THE SIXTH. 
“LETTER V. 
Glorying with just pride, as from 





SiR, 


the days of Sir John Fortescue *, we pub-- 


licly have gloried, in the superiority of our 
own constitution; cherisbing with enlight- 
ened affection that form Of a national coun- 
cil, by which we are happily distinguished, 

and which grew up-here, by fortune as much 
as by wisdom, ovt of the assemblies of the 
Three Estates, Common to us, and to many 
of the neighbouring governments; and, 
looking up with veneration to the usages of 
that body, as the most sacred of our laws, 


and the surest pledge for our enjoyment of | 


ali the rest ;, it seems almost unaccountable, 
that till the middle of the last century, we 
did not possess a single history, which ever 
attempted to give a regular narrative of the 
proceedings in Parliament. ‘The work then 
poblished under the title of a, Parliamentary 
History of England, promises much; yet ia 
truth, it contains little to commend, except 
the design, In the earlier times, including 
the reign of which J am writing, it affects to 
be derived. wholly: ** from fe records, the 
“ Parliament-solls, and the most reputable 

“ of our ancient writers; and much praise 
is bestowed on the gentlemen who carefully 
examined these rolis for the purpose. Of 
all the merits, however, which are attributed 
to them, I ean only subscribe to that of mo- 
desty in the concealment of their names; 
unless you should. rather be disposed to con- 
sider that asa solitary procf of good judg- 
ment... Fors whoever dips but cursorily into 
the book, will presently be convinced, that 
they generally. contented themselves with 


* See his treatise de daudibus Legum An- 


eh. in a dialogue, with his pupil, Prince 
lenry the Vith, and chat, 


: Te seme X between an absolute and 


~ boegieed for the in- 
Bnd “the I'Vub, im the set- 
1 em ipa the civil war. 
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reading the rolls in 
abridgment, which. they copied with all its 
omissions, misapprebensions, and confusions, 
notwithstanding the + honest cantian of the 
indefatigable and faithtul Prynne, in his pre- 








(So4 
Sir Robert Cotton's 


face to that publication, As tothe coatem- 
porary authors, with whose accounts al) is.as- 
serted to have been compared, they have. ia 
reality been neglected, for succeeding chro- 
niclers and modern historians; and the cons 
necting matter is heaped together without 
much discrimination in the selection, sub- 
jected te no test of critical sc ratviny, in Vae 
rious fertateeuenineaine to iteelt, and atill 
more irreconcileable to the authentic facts, 
which it professes to explain. and i)bustrate, 
“ “Lhe several hands,” who are said to have 
compiled it, appear to have wanted one pres 
siding mind. The whole work demands, 
and deserves to be revised and re-tmodelled 
by some person equal to the task. Jn the 
mean time, however, such as we have ig it is 
the only one, to which they who- desire pone 
liamentary information of ready access, will 
naturally have recourse. For this reason 
have thought it expedient to sey thes: mach 
here, by way of general exception against ite 
authority bereatter: bot, my present busié 
ness is merely with two observatiansiaken 
from other works. The one.elharges a cise 
graceful inconsistency; the other seems to 
ascribe, though with expressions of approbas 
tion, rather too prudent a complsisance to 
Parliament, at the very period, to which our 
inquiries are directed, 

In relating the impeachmentof the Duke 
of Suffolk, Speed had called it) a most vile 
thing i the House of Commons, that, they 
should charge ‘‘ that as a-crime now, which 
“« they themselves had in a former ‘Parlia- 
‘* ment consented unto and. ratified” A 
Parliamentary History might have beer. ex- 
pected te have exposed the futility of the 
censure, But it is repeated, without: being 
adopted indeed, yet also without being con- 
futed. The antithetical poiat ‘ia left 10 pes 
netrate as it may, anblanted \and ahebateds 
And the.remark seems in some degree, to 
have caught the candid and judicious Dr, 
Henry, wha has a reflection very simian, 
though a little softened, where be mentions 


wre. 





~e 


+ © Let all professors of the law,.aed 


“ other stadies, be sure to resort té thr ioris. 


« ginals themselves, and not rely opon the 


‘¢ abridgments ajione, to prevent mints kes,, 


“ anderrors, yea, the Joss of thet repetae 
“tions,” &e, &c/ 


particular abridgment. vere. beh Srv 
Abridgment, ' i 


And he io-another plage, 
points out some striking .instanc s im that, 
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the addresses of the two Houses requesting 
that some reward might be bestowed on the 
minister for his negotiation of the King’s 
marriage, and @ trace with the French. 
* How different,” exclaims he, “ in a few 
** years alter; were the sentiasents of Parlia- 
‘+ menton these subjects !” 

It might be sufficient to answer, that after 
three dissolutions and revovations, neither 
the body itself, nor indeed, the individual 
members who composed it, can be consider- 
ed as the same t, Ia fact, of those who had 
agreed, or who had objected to the address 
approving the mipister’s conduct, there was 
but avery small proportien in that House 
which afterwards impeached him. If every 
man of them voted in his favour, their num- 
bers would detract buat little from the autho- 
rity of the accusation. But, what was there, 
which ought to have prevented all from con- 
curring in the articles which were sent to 
the Lords? The general principle is of the 
greatest moment. There is no wiser doc- 
trine of our constitution, pone more deserv- 
ing of being steadily maintained, than the 
right of every Parliament to exercise its own 
honest judgment, unfettered by any declara- 
tions, however direct, explicit, and strong 
they may be; and still less by any tacit obli- 
gation to be deduced from the actions of any 
preceding Parliament, ‘They who by sur- 
prise, by flattery, by extensive influence of 
whatever kind, by their own inexperience, 
their want of information, or their unsuspi- 
cious candour of mind, bave been misled to 
repose a confidence which from the result 
they have discovered not to bave been me- 
rited, are doubly bound in sech a case, to 
vindicate both their country and themselves. 
It is the greatest aggravation of their origi- 
nal fault, in having suifered themslyes to be 
made the instruments of evil, if they refuse 
the only reparation in their power, from: a 
false shame of being taxed with private in- 
consistency. In the present instance, how- 
ever, the managers of the popular party be- 
haved with exemplary prudence and discre- 
tion. The impeachment was drawn up with 








t There is not a single return to the Par- 
liament of 23d H. V1. now extant, either in 
Lists, or in Browne Willis’s Nocitia 
‘arliamentaria, But, if the names in the 
pens ge ‘25th H. VI. be compared with 
in the. lists of 28th H. VI. it will be 
Seoadthatantabore s ffi partof the county- 
7 » and a still smaller proportion of the 
hers were the same. It must 
that the differences must have 


te 4 ween the Parliaments of 23d 
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care, sOas not. to involve the house even in 
a seeming contradiction, There was po 
point in it, which at all touched any thing 
contained in the former address of approba- 
tion. 

Here I should dismiss this topic; but, | 
must do the parliamentary hi-torians one 
piece of comparative justice. They might 
have afforded some. useful information of 
times and places, to Sir John Fenn, who, in 
a paper of observations on the murder of the 
Duke of Suffoik, preniises what he calls, « 4 
‘* short sketch of the proceedings in Parlia- 
‘* ment.” Unfortunately, however, prefer. 
ring his own sagacious conjectures, I pre- 
sume, and the genuine delectable black-let- 
ter of Stowe, to the patch-work English of 
all ages tacked- together by our compilers, 
aod st:ll more to the bad French, and barba- 
rous Latin of the original rolls, that learned 
editor has woven for us a pretty slight tissue 
of his own, in which there is nota single 
fact figured with tolerable accuracy. A sort 
of felicity in error, that surpasses common 
calculation, runs through ail the few sen- 
tences of his account. Yet, I should proba- 
bly, have passed this over in silence, had we 
not rather ostentatiously been told, that it 
was licensed by the Antiquarian Society, at 
one of whose meetings the paper was read, 
entered on their books, and thanks returned 
for the communication. Pope would not 
allow 2 dictionary-maker to be a judge of 
two words put together; and, we certainly 
have seen in more cases than one, thai the 
most ingenious unriddiers of a cevice, and 
spellers of a legend on a tradesman token, 
the nicest tasters of the precious rust on 4 
Roman shield, or an old brass sconce, and 
ablest expounders of a well-corroded inserip: 
tion about Hardyknate, cannot take into tbe 
field of their microscopes more than an inch 
at a time of the general history of their coun- 
try ; and even that is all mist and confusion. 

I come now, Sir, to the second charge 
against our ancient Parliaments; and that, 
as I have intimated, is borrowed sige 
friend, and designed for praise. It 's © 
remark of Rapin on the conduct of our ea 
liaments during the latter years of Henry! A 
Vith, that they * never attempted to swer” 
from the wholesome principle of declaring J y 
the fanart, This pertains is aye sl 

. . hich in 
biguous kind of eulogy, whi » 

* Parl, His. Vol. Il. p. 314, ae ee 
Rapin’s History of Eag'and. Fol. ois. 
597, relative to the first Parliameot be- 
ward IV. There is a similar-quowto” 
fore in p. 307, from Rapi, Pp. 355, Ff 
to the last Parliament of Hen, VI- 
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may become fashionable. Little incitement 
is wanted fo make men shrink from a con- 
tention with power. They are ready enough 
to yield, whenever they are not prevented by 
shame or by principle. They do not find 
conviction, but an excase, In grave maxims 
of pradence, and eloquent declamations on 
“ existing circumstances.” ‘The great diffi- 
culty is to keep them steady to the faithful 
discharge of duties, which are attended with 
peril, “The truth is, however, that whether 
the character be praise or censure, it fails a 
little in iustness ef application. Parliaments 
called after a victory ina civil war, when 
they cordially co-operate with the power to 
which they owe their existence, do not de- 
clare for the strongest: they are necessarily 
composed of those who form a part of that 
streneth: they can only so speak and act 
consistently with their own sincere opinions, 
and as true representatives of thvir consti- 
tuents; for the leaders of the vanquished 
party, obliged to fly and to conceal them- 
selves for safety, must leave to their adver- 
sities the ugcontroled domination in the 
elections. Bat, as the Duke of York, dill 
the last Parliament. of Henry the Vith, 
brought forward no claim to the crown; as 
from his natural disposition, from his un- 
feiened tenderness towards the King’s per- 
son, from his constant hope of accomplishing 
Whatever were his views, by gentle and 
peaceable means, and from the uniform course 
of his policy, which aimed to establish his 
reign in the hearts of the people, whoever 
might occapy the throne, be only professed 
to take ap arms in self-defence against the 
intrigues and violence of bad mivisters, who 
sought his destruetion, was the first in the 
very moment of success to proc'aim his al- 
legiance, and studied, by his subsequent mo- 
deration, to efface the remembrance of the 
forcé which he had employed; that Prince 
never pushed his triumphs in the field to 
those “decisive consequences in the state, 
Which afterwards marked the fluctuations of 
fortune “in every battle, Even in the last 
Parliament at which he assisted, which was 
sutmmoned after the signal overthrow of the 
royal army near Northampton; and, in 
Which his interest must have been of neces- 
sity fa édominant, he suffered his 
claim to crown to be debated ihree whole 
cays, with the imost perfect freedom of dis- 
cussion.” As to the former Parliaments, 
which moré concern our present investiga- 


Supplement to No, 23, 
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mon contest of things is more likely to be 
deserved by the worst, than by the best, 
Parliaments. If such pradence be once ge- 
nerally received ‘as a just theme of commen- 
dation, there is some danger, that servility 
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lion, we have the most conclusive testimony, 
Which historians should have consulted iw 
preference to their own imaginations, | Yet, 
I do not remember, that it has ever been no- 
ticed. It is the recorded declaration of the 
Parliament at Coventry, which has beca 
truly described, as “ wholly * made up of 
‘those who were staunch friends of the 
“House of Lancaster ;’’ and, it. is ‘eon. 
tained in the + preamble to the bill of ai- 
tainder then passed against Richard and all 

his adherents. They accuse him, as might 
be expected, of labouring craftily in several 
Parliaments for the diminution of the roval 
power and authority, but (continue they, 
addressing the King) ‘* God put as well in 
** the hearts of your Lords, as of your trae 
Commons, according to their duties, to 
hinder by all means any thing contrary to 
your prosperity and weal, so that his ova- 
licious and traiterous 
«¢ achieved,” . 

Hume himself cannot help confessing 
here, that ‘* it is impossible not to observe ia 
** those transactions visibie marks of a higher 
regard to the law, and of a more fixed au- 
thority enjoyed by Parliament, then has 
appeared in any former period of Engtish 
* history.” 

It is superfluous, I am gure, after this to 
add another word on this point. Iam only 
afraid, that I may seem to have dwelt opon 
it much more at length than was necessary, 
Sut, some years since, when a claim was 
made on the public by His Koyal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, for the revenues of the 
Dutchy of Cornwal during Ins minority, and 
some precedent or other was cited from the 
Parliameut-roils of that period, I recollect to 
have read, that it was treated by a sad maa 
of the law, and one of very bigh authority 
too, as nothieg short of a faction, sedition, 
and misprision of treason at least, if not ab- 
solute treason itself, to have taken even a 
peep of curiosity into soch abominable trans- 
actions. I| wished, therefore, to establish 


purpose was vot 


sé 


‘fr 


a 


* Parl. Hist. Vol. Il. p: 292. What is 
quoted above, is said indeed, with reference 
to the list of Lords, but below in the same 
page follows what is rightly called, . “A 
“ strange act in favour of the Prerogative,” 
Jt is “that a// such knights of anpcountyy yas 
“ cere returned to this Partament. by wirtue gh 
“the King's letters, without any otherialtctingg 
* should be valid.” tal 

+ This preamble is 2 long o-rrativewwhiclt 
would have prevented niany blunders ip oot 
historians, had it been consulted; obotyig 
never has been. It must bé read witht ale 
lowance for the colouring of purty. 
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beyond dispute, that ignorance of our his- 
tory is not indispensable to the character of 
loyalty ; and that the most devoted courtier 
of the present day would have found himself 
in very good company in the least courtly 
Houses of Commons under Henry the VIth. 
My case now, I trust, is so far satisfactorily 
made out. J am ready to leave it, as it 
stands, to the sole decision of the very high- 
est authority; that of Lord Ellenborough 
himself.——I am, Sir, &c. &c. Ac. TE. M. 
Mrddle Temple, Now, 28, 1804. 

P. S. Permit me to remark, that, in my 
Jast Jetter, there is one considerabie error of 
the press. The word “ simfle” in p. 805, 
line 8, should have been printed * ample.” 
My materials, are indeed, in one sense 
‘‘ simple;” they are such as were not difh- 
cult of access; but a very great portion of 
them have not yet been used. That they 
are * ample,” even beyond what I may have 
occasion hereto detail, my succeeding letters 
will probably indicate. 





—— eee 


10 THE EDITOR. 
Sir, From my attachment to the 


county to which I belong, I feel myself | 


obliged to your correspondent T. M. of the 
Middle Tempie. In his last letter on the 
Incapacity of Henry the VIth, he has very 
satisfactorily in my opinion, vindicated the 
public spirit of our ancestors here in Nor- 
folk, from some hasty reflexions of Sir John 
Fenn, who ought not to have bewrayed his 
own nest. ‘There is, however, in the cor- 
respondence of the Paston family, some 
further evidence relating to the election of 
1455, of which your correspondent does not 
seem to have been aware. I shall, therefore, 
take the liberty of pointing it out. In the 
third volume aré to be found two, if not 
three, letters, which plainly relate to the 
same election; though the editor, even in 
his chronological table, has placed them at a 
great distance asunder.. I allude to the 
Ixth and xcvth letters, which are dated i 
June, withiu very few days of each other from 
the same place, and the latter is palpably 
the sequel of the former. Roth are from a 
lawyer of the name of Jenny, then a candi- 
date, though unsuccessful, for Norwich ; 


“and, he relates a conversation which he had | 


tin London with the Duke of Norfolk re- 
‘‘specting the county election. He reported 
“his canvass. The freeholders, he said, to 
“whom be had spoken, were willing to vote 
fot Sir ‘Roger Chamberlayn, bot not for 
‘Howard, ‘and the reason which they assicn. 


ed Was, that he had not any * estate in the 





" Se Bis fathe? Sir Robert was then living, I 
Pee}, and settled at Stoke Nayland in Saf. 
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county, nor intercourse and acquaintance 
with it. Now, could any thing more strone- 
ly speak a’spirit of independence than soci 
an objection ? Do you think, Sir, that every 
counly in every part of this island would as 
nobly vindicate their own freedom of chvice 
at this day? In the second letter there js q 


passage still more striking, and which clearly 


proves that such influence in the elections ¢; 
Norfolk had ‘not been customary. After 
telling Mr. Paston, that when the Deke gave 
him up, ** Howard was as mad as a wild 
“ bullock ;” the writer adds his own refiex- 
ions Which do him much honour. « It js 
* an evil precedent” (says he) “ for the 
“ shire, that a stranger should be chosen, 
« and no worship to my Lord of York, nor 
‘© my Lord of Norfolk to write for him ; for 
« ifthe gentlemen of the shire will suffer 
“« such inconvenience, in good faith the shire 
‘¢ shall not be called of snch worship as it 
‘ hath been.” Nor, is this all. There is 
another circumstance worthy of notice. 
When the Duke gave way, he is represented 
as earnestly insisting, that at least, Sir I ho- 
mas Todenham should not be the member, 
nor any one who had inclined to the Doke 
of Suffolk. Yet, from the whole of this part 
of the correspondence we learn, that Heydon 
who was returned, was most intimately con- 
nected with ‘the politics of Sir Thomas To- 
denham, dnd’ next to him ‘was the principal 
leader on that side; and, from + one pas- 
sage it seems, that Calthorp also, the other 
member, favoured the same party, thougs 
with Jess violence and activity. He knew 
therefore, not ‘only that the Dukes of Yor h 
and Norfolk failed, but, that persons of the 
description, whieh they were most anxious 
to’ exclude, ‘succeeded against their utmos! 
influence: and this'was immediately afte’ 
the battle of St. Albans. ——TI am, Sir, you! 
constant reader! and admirer.—A Noxret* 
Freenorber.” Thetford, Nov. 27. 
CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 

Aidréssed 10 the Right Hon. Wm. Pill. — 

Sta jThe'subject on which 1 under . 
to address you is,’ perhaps, as importent " 
any that ever! oceupicd tbe attention ©" * 
Briton. ‘Toa man, who has an pa 
love for his country, it is. painful to tee a 
still more painful'to declare, that 1s wd A 
its consequence, ‘and iis greatness 4pP* 


el 


7 








— 





1's 
a younger’ brother of Sir oat 


folk ; i 
having had the Norfolk estates ge? to “4 

+ See Paston’ Papers,’ Vol. iil. nm 
compared with the foriier part of the ek : 
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the decline, and.that if a radical change be 
pot soon adopted inone part of the empire, 
its glory seems likely to be extinguished for 
ever., Whatever, diversity of opinion may 
prevail on. this part of the subject, ii must 
be acknowledged, that either by supineness, 
imbecillity, or the unfortunate train of hu- 
man, events, we are brought to that crisis, 
vhich must prompt every mind to conceive, 
and every hand.to execute the most eftica- 
cious plans of..defence.——To protect this 
country from, the hostile designs of a dan- 
gerous. neighbour, and. to secure its inde- 
pendence, are objects which have long en- 
grossed your attention. But your efforts 
appear to me.to have been directed to means, 
which are ill calculated to promote these 
desirable purposes. You certainly have not 
to learn, that the cheapest and most effectual 
defence of a nation, must arise from the spi- 
ritand unanimity of its inhabitants ; and that 
opinion and. sentiment are more powerful in 
this respect, than the strongest works of na- 
tureor of art. This principle is eternally true: 
it is one to which any politician can scarcely 
refuse. an asscnt. Now, Sir, can you sup- 
pose that this desired unanimity pervades the 
whole empire ?, Can you have the assurance 
to tell your sovereign. aud the people, that 
Ircland, one third of the United Kingdom, is 
in a state of. tranquillity ?, May not every 
loyal subject there say, in the language of a 
Roman poet, that he is walking over fires, 
conceajed under treacherous embers, 
——Incedo per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 
Recent. events, have shewn, that the fire is 
smothered,,, not extinguished; and that it 
may shortly burst forth with irresistible vio- 
lence. .. The,affairs of that country, unques- 
lonably.demaed the most prompt and deli- 
cate interposilion.of government; and, if a 
remedy, be not speedily applied, the proud- 
est bulwark..of defence will be. converted 
into an engine of desiruction.—It has, for 
centuries past, been. the crooked and dark 
policy of the. English government, to treat 
lieland, pot 4s ,a part.of the empire, but as 
a conquered eoustry.;> The fagure, historian 
Will handly gaim.creditywith posterity, whea 
he relates, that the catholics of Ireland, com- 
posieg almost.the, whole of the natives, Ja- 
boured: for jmore, than 200. years.under a 
State, of persecution, for adhering, to the re- 
ligion of their.fathers ; and were harassed 
Withia peénalocede; which would disgrace 
the memory-of, a. Decius/or a Dioclesiaa ; 
that. nothing, was, left, uoattempted to keep 
them in.a,state of igaorance, by probibiting 
Catholic; schools, at, home, and by prevent- 
log, as far as possible, the education of Ca- 
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tholics in foreign countries; that every 
temptation was held forth to induce them to 
abandon their religious principles, and shake 
off every moral restraint; that sons were 
even encouraged to forsake their religion, 
and in that case were authorized to drive 
their injured and persecuted parents from 
All this and 
more stands upon record; and the effects of 
this barbarous and inhuman poucy are felt 
at this period. But, by the liberality of more 
enlightened times, by the wisdom of distin- 
guished statesmen, and the beneficence of a 
gracious sovereign, these evils have been, in 
great measure, removed.—lIn order to form 
a closer connexion with the sister kingdom, 
and to promote the general interests of the 
empire, by simplifying the operations of go- 
vernment, you were the minister who pro- 
posed and carried the union, In this great 
struggle of parties, in which you succeeded 
in depriving [reland of its independence, the 
Catholics gave you their interest, on a con- 
dition clearly understood that they should at- 
tain, what they term, their complete eman- 
cipation. You appeared to espouse their 
cause, after availing yourself of their co- 
operation; you relinquished your situation 
from. an inability to realise their hopes, and, 
as we may collect from the combined autho 
rity of two important papers before the pub- 
lic, one of which was written by Lord 
Cornwallis, the other by yourself, you stood 
pledged not to,return to. olliece, but on the 
condition, of carrying into effect the claims 
of the Catholics, (See these two papers. in 
Plowden’s Historical Review,, vol. 2, part 

p. 944.) So far your conduct, was fair, ho 
nourabie, and manly ;—but,, Sir, after this 
display of honour and disinterested patrio- 
lis, by what combination of circumstances 
has, it happened, that you have been again 
placed at. the head of, affairs amidst a total 
andunipterrupted silence respecting the Ca- 
tholic claims? Six momiths have now elapsed 
since your return to power, and no assurance 
has been given, that full and substantial jus- 
tice will be done to so large a, part of bis 
Majesty's subjects. Honour, duty, a regard 
for your own reputation, and the good faith 
of yyur country, all possible motives which 
can prompt human actions, call for your ex- 
ertions in this business ;_ still, ne indication 
of your designs has becn discovered, ‘The 
Catholics had surely no. reason. to exmct 
snch treatment. You recurred to their as- 
sistance, as long as they contributed to for- 
ward your desigas; you raised their expecta 
tions by a temporary shew of friendship. aad 
now you appear to have abandoned thatt 
cause for ever. Resume, Sir, your-former 
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spirited and manly conduct, extend to four 
roillions of his Majesty's subjects a full par- 
ticipation of the benetits of the constitution, 
and the peace of Ireland will be secured on 
the firmest basis. The union, which you 
were so successful in promoting, will ever 
be, without this measure, an airy phantom, 
a delusive advantage. It will belie its 
name, it will not be an union of sentiments, 
dispositions, and interests, but a perpetual 
source of uneasiness, dissention, aud dis- 
cord. The great mass of the people of Ire- 
land will be, in some measure, strangers in 
their own country; obliged, indeed, to con- 
tribute largely to the support of the state by 
the profits of their industry, but rendered 
incapable of enjoying the smallest advantage 
resulting from offices and employments. 
Such a situation is a species of political ser- 
vitude ; and to suffer one fourth of the inha- 
bitants of the United Kingdom to remain in 
such a state of degradation, after raising their 
hopes to fairer prospects, is am action incon - 
sistent with justice, honour, and good faith. 
—Your friends have recourse to a singular 
méthod of justifying your conduct. ‘Vhey 
insinuate, that difficulties arise from the in- 
flexible resolution of a certain personage, of 
whom it is not possible to speak but with the 
utmost affection and respect, This, Sir, is 
a mode of defence at once ungenerous and 
unconstitutional. _ You cannot. but know 
and feel, in a peculiar manoer, that. the 
treatment experienced by the Irish Catho- 
lics, is a transaction of the most odious na- 
tnre, and consequently that. all responsibi- 
lity, in this particular, must rest with your- 
self. It isa ministerial proceeding; and, 
as you are minister, you must bear the whole 
weight of disgrace annexed to it,. In fact, 
‘this defence of your friends stands refuted by 
your own, conduct, uniess you should be 
willing to. suffer, the imputation. of the 
grossest inconsistency. After certain unsur- 
mountable obstacles had prevented you trom 
earrying the Catholic question, and had in- 
duced you, under that inability, to relin- 
qvish your situation, the continued exis- 
tence of the) same, difficulties, should have 
{prevented your return to power, But, as you 
ate again in possession of the first dignities of 
the state, ,what.conclusion are we to draw, 
Dut. dat honoor and good faith should lead 

a) without delay, to comply with your 
is to the Catholics. The fact is 
centain) theinference is inevitable.—But, Sir, 
surffety me-to! observe, that not only your own 
honour, but the c edit and reputation of 
youricountzy, are intimately concerned in 


this; -V As minister of a great.and 
Baasiitable “cation, you “assured the Irish 
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Catholics of your willingness to 
their cause; arene 
é 3 you consequently received their 
support on a critical occasion; and if you 
should neglect to pay the just and natura! 
equivalent for their services, ihe ood fait); 
of the country will stand impeached, 4, 
the time that I am writing. this letter, 
the enemy is hunting our agents from {})- 
neutral states on the continent, and employ- 
ing the most insidious arts to blacken and 
vilify the British name and British fai:) 
throughout Europe. . Your conduct towards 
Ireland will afford an excellent topic for the 
malicious oratory of an insidions foe. They 
will tell the people of Ireland, they have 
probably said already im very forcible jan- 
guage: “ How can you repose any farther 
‘* confidence in a mercenary government by 
* whom you have been so often deceived 
‘* Atthe union, they promised you a fu! 
*« participation of the privileges of the bii- 
** tish constitution; a British minister then 
*« succeeded to the highest. oifices of the 
*€ state, onthe express condition of debar- 
** ring you from all that had been promiscd ; 
** tocomplete the farce, a Lord High Chan- 
** cellor of {reland, in a series of Jetters to a 
*¢ Catholic peer,, declared your religion in- 
** compatible with your. civil. allegiance. 
*« This langeage has never been disavowed 
‘** by ‘the British. government, and the no- 
* bleman, who used it, still retains his sta- 
© tion, Crimine ab unodisce omnes."—Such 
has unquestionably, been the language of 
Prench agents in Ireland ; and may the nun- 
ber of those, whom they have perverted 
trom their indispensable, duty of allegiance, 
be comparative)y small! But, Sir, I solemaly 
intreat and beseech you to remoye, as spee- 
dily as possible, every occasion by which so 
foul an imputation:can, with any appearance 
of truth, be produced.——A very small de- 
gree of reflexion, will emable a map oi your 
political sagacity and experience, to see thal 
the benefit accruing to the Catholics trom 
the measure in question, is not so consi¢er- 
atle as the advantages of security which ™ ‘- 
be reaped by the whole British empire.“ 
long as Ireland continues, in_ its present “s- 
tracted state, it will be perpetually the thea- 
tre of. hestile jptrignes and machinations. 
Of this,-no doubt ean, be. entertained, . 
every, event which has yet taken plsee 
that country, fully demonstrates. the mv’! 
plied effecis of French infuence. But, oo 
admit all to the fullest, benefits of the cot 
stitution, and you will completely aon)” 
late the hopes of the enemy, by.temoving * 
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jnterest; you will permanently secure 
the attachment of Ireland to a form of go- 
verpment, perhaps the most perfect yet ce- 
vised by the accumulated wisdom of ages,— 
That we have greater dangers to encounter 
than this country ever experienced in former 
ages, is a fact which admits of no doubt. A 
military nation, established in the heart of 
Europe, composing a population of more 
than thirty millions, and commanding al- 
most an equal number of enslaved depen- 
dents in the surrounding countries ; a nation 
either actually, or equivalently, possessing a 
line of coast, of which history has given no 
example since the flourishing periods of the 
Roman empire; a nation at once daring, 
adventarous, insidious and warlike, ruled 
by a tyrant in the flower of youth, who 
knows no law but that of force, who ap- 
pears determined to enslave every country 
towhich he can carry the terror of his arms: 
such a nation presents to our astonished view 
a spectacle which our ancestors never beheld. 
The distinguished statesmen in the days of 
King William, and many eminent men since 
that period, always considered the security 
of the country as depending on three great 
points; the independence of Holland; a 
close union with Continental Allies ; and the 
maintenance of the Liberty of Europe.‘ These” 
says Mr. Burke, speaking of the sentiments 
entertained in the reign’ of King William, 
“ these were the three inimoveable pillars of 
the safety and greatness of England, as they 
“are now, and as they must evcr be, to the 
“ end of time.” (Mr. Burke’s Letters on the 
Regicide Peace, p. 87.)--bBut what measures 
are fo be now adopted for the safety of the 
empire,’ when Holland ‘is but a province 
Wholly dependent” on France, when we 
have no ally on the contifent capable of 
checking the ambition of the common ene- 
my, and, when the liberty of Europe is no 
more? Let us provide for our security by 
composing’ all differences at home ; let us all 
have but ‘one common interest ¢ let us be no 
more a divided people, and we may still re- 
lain our liberty’ and ‘independence, ‘The 
chains of the Catholics have been loosened 
by the huimanity of his Majesty's govern- 
Ment; let’ them be broken, and: thrown 
aside. Leét‘us présent to astonished and dis- 
mayéd Europe, the noble spectacle of six- 
teen millions of people, united in one cont- 
mon interest; and animated by a generous 
resolution of maintaining their liberties and 
independence, against the most execrable 
tyranny that’ was eéyer siffered to infest 
mankind.’ If this can be effected, I think, 
Sir, you will provide a more powerful bul- 
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wark against the ferocious’ enemy, with 
whom we have to contend, than by fortify- 
ing the metropolis, or raising batteries on 
the coast. You will possess, not! that pre- 
carious security, which arises from the 
mouldering and perishable works of art, bot 
that which results from the invincible .spi- 
rit of a free and united people. Confidenée 
would thus be infused into all classesof the 
community, and the hopes of the enemy 
would in the same proportion decrease, and 
be finally extinguished. We might then, 
notwithstanding many unfavourable symp- 
toms of decline at home, and the general de- 
gradation of surrounding nations, cherish 
the fond hope of transmitting our indepen- 
dence unimpeired to our posterity, and of 
verifying the beautiful and patrioue lines of 
the poet, 
The nations not so blest as thee, 
Shall, in their turns, to tyrants fall, 
Whilst Thou shalt flourish great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all, 
‘Tue Brairisn Onsenver.* 
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STATE OF IRBLAND=LETTER IV, 

Sir,—— Having shewo in my two last 
letters, that the admission of the Irish Ca- 
tholics into Parliament, is pot inconsisteut 
with the principles or safety of the constita- 
tion; I now shall endeavour to prave it to 
be consistent with the establishment of the 
Church of England. 
the Catholic body which might endanger 
this establishment, niust, asin the case of the 
constitution, be measures which they will be 
able to carry in Parliament, it is, very evident 
that the arguments which have already de- 
monstrated the impracticability of their 
forming such a party in either the House of 
Commons, or House of Lords, as to be able 
to injure the constitution, are applicable: to 
my preseat purpose. “The Charch of Enog- 
land is always described, “ as. by law esta- 
“ blished.” This is the term made ose of 
in the coronation oath; it is Uheretore, ma- 
nifest that the establishment cannot be al- 
tered, except by the repeal of certain laws. 
If then, the admission of the Catholics mto 
Parliament does not give them the means of 
effecting this repeal, the conclusion: ig self- 
evident, that their admission isnot incom 
sistent with the established religion. ‘Though 
my argument is very short, it ‘loses nothing 
of its force by being so. Arguments are 
soand in proportien as tbe several deductions 
are the resnit of premises, which are: thems 
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selves sound, But, as it may be said, that 
notwithstatiding the power of the Catholics 

in Parliament, may be unequal fo the task of 

# rendering their own religion the religion of 

i these realms, this power will certainly in- 
a 6s crease, because the Cathclics will never 
cease to gain converts, and augment their 
party, or, even if they should fail in pur- 

suing that course, that they will adopt other 
plans, and resist the authority of Parliament, 
promoting a republican form of government. 

It is requisite to say something in anticipa- 

tion of these objections, They appear to me 

to be the only objections that the most cloud- 

ed imaginations could suggest, and, as there 

will not be wanting the activity of every de- 

q scription of opposition to the claims of the 
| Catholics, a detailed description of them may 

: be of service ; and, I hope, will not be found 
uninteresting. As to the powers of the 
Catholics, for the sake of argument, we will 
+ admit their success in passing a bill to repeal 
the laws which establish the Church of Eng- 
land. Could it pass into a law? No, the 
laws of the realm provide against a possible 
conjuncture of a prince sitting on the throne, 
who prolesses the Catholic religion; and the 
coronation oath binds every prince, who is, 
or may become our King, to refuse his con- 
sent to any law which has for its object the 
repeal of those statutes by which the Church 
of England is established. But to return to 
our subject, it is manifest that as long as our 
| King must be a Protestant, and the corona- 
rf, tion oath a qualification of admission to the 
throne; so long it is utterly impossible for 

the Catholics to carry any measure that can 

repeal the laws for establishing our religion; 

and, consequently, that cah endanger its 
existence, To those who argue that the Ca- 

tholics are Jacobins and republicans, and only 
| Wish to gain admittance into Parliamént, or 
only make the, exclusion from it a topic of 
complaint, in order to promote their léevel- 
liag projects, and theempire of their church, 
for such must be the inconstancy of those 
reasoners, that these jacobins in politics must 
be tyrants In_ religion; it must be replied, 
that the conduet of the Catholics belies the 
supposition that they approve of républican 
doctrines, ' They are as a body, notorious for 
their loyalty to the dynasty of the House of 
Hanover, . Facts that every one knows, and 
no one can object to prove this assertion. In 
Ireland they adopted the cause of the Pro- 


testant ascendency in Church ‘and’ State, ‘in 











ver, which Promised them the ascendency of 
the Catholic, faith,” In‘ the Americon Wat 
they armed to preserve the possession of their 
ountry to Great Britain? when ‘the attic un+ 
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just policy which had always been acted bpon 
in respect to Ireland, had roused the people 
of America to ‘action, and obliged’the minis. 
ter to draw all the’ British forces out’ of Tre. 
land. At the Union, I assert it! atid Pdo 
without fear of contradiction, they supported 
the measure when all the’ Protestants with 
the exception of some few, who were sufi. 
cient to form a corrupt majority in Parlia. 
ment, were infuriate against’ the ‘measure, 
and the success of it was depending on the 
line of conduct which the Catholics would 
adopt. Is there any man living so great a 
bigot, or so great.a knave, as to dény that 
their refusal to join their Protestant brethren, 
and their decision to promote the Union, are 
positive proofs of the loyalty of the Catholics 
of Ireland to the King, and the connexion 
with Great Britain. £ do not impute dis- 
loyalty to the Protestants for adopting ano- 
ther line of conduct, such an imputation 
could have no foundation, because they were 
loyal to their constitution.” Nor, when | 
mention the Catholics, do I speak of the 
wretched ignorant, and ‘seémibarbarians of 
that body. Not that part of them whicli are 
led by their passions to express their senti- 
ments by the use of pikes; bot that part 
which possess sotind and libéralanderstanding, 
and express their sentiments by their deci- 
sions on all publi¢ questions. The facts of 
the rebellions of the Pretender, the Volun- 
teers, and the Union;' stand recorded in the 
page of our history, and afford the most em- 
phatic illustration of the absurdity of those 
blind politicians, who'taminate in the dark. 
ness of past ages, ‘or in the illamed aberra- 
tions of the present, to asperse with odiam 
the character and the ¢laims of their Cathe- 
lic fellow subjects. But, even if we agar, 
for the sake of ‘at¢ument;° admit thot the 
Catholics Under’ theeGircumstances of being 
excluded ftom the constitation, and of their 
religion being insulted, are the repablicavs 
which’ some pérsns represent ''them to be, 
and 86 bigoted as to require nothing short of 
the re-éstablishment of theit Charch, would 
not the very boon of frée ‘admission into the 
possession of ‘equal rights with their yee 
tabt brethren, Completely’ alter thei politic? 
sentitients, and téach them the policy 3 - 
lerating the re YH estublishinents of wa 
standing, and held in great éneration. “ 
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regard to religious matters. Having, as I 
trust, fully supported my position, that the 
admission of the Catholics. into Parliament, 
is not inconsistent with the Protestant re- 
formed religion as by law established, | 
cannot quit the subject without animadvert- 
ing on the ramours which have prevailed re- 
laive tothe objection which the coronation 
oath has suggested. From the circumstances 
whieh have oeeurred, either the reasons for 
Mr Pitt’s resignation in 1801, were;unfound- 
ed, or. the objection was certainly made, for 
Mr. Pitt was too powerful both in Parlia- 
meut and jn. the Cabinet,* to have found rea- 
sons. to postpone bis favourite measure upon 
any other grounds than the objection above- 
mentioned, Ifthen, we may be induced to 
infer that. such an. objection was made, 
coming from the quarter it does, and origi- 
nating in the conscientious consideration of 
the sacredness of an oath, it dewands respect 
and admirations however unfounded or inju- 
rious it. may, prove in the result ——“ ‘The 
“ Protestant reformed religion as by law es- 
“ blished.” In discussing the nature of this 
oath, there must. be kept in view, first the 
circumstances under which it was framed ; 
and, secondly, the expectation that may be 
said to have. been, formed of the conduct of 
his Majesty, as one of the contracting parties 
by Parliament as the other. . For certainly, 
the object of the.oath can best be explained 
by the. circumstances that oceasioned it; 
and his,Majesty will act according to it, if 
he fulfils the expectations, which on taking 
it he encouraged those to entertain who re- 
celwed it of him, In regard to the time 


When the present coronation oath was first. 


demanded ofan English Prince, it would ap- 
pear that it, was founded upon two considera- 
Nons;, first, the conduct of James in at- 
tempting to,establish the Catholic religion 
10 defiance. of, Parliament; and, secondly, 
the preventing, of the repeal of the laws for 
establishing the Protestant religion, should 
even Parliament, require it, It is anneces- 
sary to. bring forward ,the several facts 
Which proved the intention of James by 
force of hig prerogative to establish the Ca- 
tholig chatey. He did, in.truth, actually 
do..so in Ireland, and bis public con duct in 
favour of the Catholics in that country, was 
made a charge of acousation against him as 
to his intentions it. this. How reasonable, 
herefore, was, it forthe Parliament on this 
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King’s abdication, to frame an oath to pre- 
vent any future abuse of the royal preroga- 
tive. This view alone of the question would 
be sufficient to remove all doubts, in régard 
to the difficulties attending the constitution 
of the oath, and affords a proof that the ob- 
ject of our ancestors was to control ‘the 
King in his executive, not in his legislative 
authority. But, supposing this explanation 
not to be correct, which, Mr, Cobbett, I 
am induced to think so, thaf tt could enter 
into the mind of Parliament to impose a nee 
cessity on the part of the King to obstruct 
the will of Parliament, by refusing his assent 
to the bills which they might pass; in what 
cases, and under what circumstances, was 
the King to do that which was in every re- 
spect inconsistent with the principles though 
not the letter of the constitution? It was 
only in those cases in which the laws for 
establishing the Protestant religion were 
concerned, and under those circumstances 


in which ap attempt was apprehended of 


the Catholics to restore their hicrarehy.— 
Would then, the assent of his Majesty to a 
bill for admitting the Catholics to sit in 
Parliament, cither be a repeal directly or 
indirectly of those laws or any of them by 
which the Church of England is establish- 
ed, Or do there exist any reasons for 
suspecting in times like these, when the 
Pope like a beggar in a pass-cart, is wans- 
ferred from St. Peter’s to Notre Dame, to 
anoint anAtheistical Mahommetan Catholic 
Usurper, that any attempt is likely to be 


made, or could be successful on the part of 


the Catholics to’ establish their religion? 
W hether, therefore, the oath is considered 
as it binds the King as to his executive or 
legislative character, it is‘ equally manifest 


that his act of assenting to the admission of 


the Catholic claims. would not be in the 
least’ degree derogatory with the interest, 
or even the letter of it. Let us now exa- 
mine this oath according to the established 
principles of moral philosophy. It is’ laid 
down, that in cases of promise between two 

arties, the person who promises fulfils 
bis duty, if he does every thing that is re- 
quisite to meet the expectat bs Which his 
engagement has, excited. The. parties to 
the coronation oath are the King and the 
Parliament, Did then the Parliament ex- 


pect that the King in takin 


ment, | 
his engagements were ta this extent? Ii is 


very evident, that neither the King infend- 
ed to keep them excluded, nor that the Par- 
liament expected that he had uhdestiken to 


thé Gath,” 
bound himself not to grant to his Catholic 
subjects the franchise of sitting i Parlay 
Or, did the King himself feel (Hat 
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do .s0,., The,;concessions already made to 
the Catholics in Ireland, prove that the dif- 
ficulties which. have flowed from the oath 
aveof modern, date, But, even if the King 
had .specifically, promised Parliament at 
theirjrequest,, not to make concessions to 
the, Catholics, this: promise would be ab- 
solved if, Pasliament themselves proposed 
the concessions: for his Majesty’s ratifica- 
tion. ‘Thus, in whatever point of view this 
oath is contemplated, whether as affecting 
the prerogative of the King as independent 
of Parliament, or his prerogative as acting 
as a component part of the legislature; or 
whether, as having excited expectations of 
a particularly cogent description, it has the 
appearance of being of such a nature as not 
to form any reasonable impediment to the 
wished-for and necessary measure of Catho- 
lic emancipation, It is so important a to- 
pic as standing in the way of those mea- 
sures which alone are best. caleulated to 
conciliate the affection of so large a por- 
tion of bis Majesty's, subjects to the support 
of his Majesty's throne, and the connexion 
with Great Britain, that it becomes the duty 
of every one who can honestly construe the 
coronation oath in favour of the Catholics, to 
make. public his opinion, ,and the reasons 
for it, in order that the repeated discussion 
of the subject may lead to such a final judg- 
ment upon it, that may either remove. the 
difficulties. by promoting a change. of opi- 
rion, or by. contributing to such. legislative 
‘Iterations in regard to it, as may prevent 
similar difficulties in future times, 
Liverpool, Nov. 19,1804. 
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REPEAL OF THE CORPORATION 
AND TesT ACTS) 


Lerrer Hf. 
(For Letter I. seep. 810) 


Stz,>—Jn pursuance of my promise, I 
néw send you a few reflections, which have 
octurred to me, on the second objection, 
viz, The danger of violating one of the 
articles of the Union between England and 
Séotland, expressly declared to be “a fun- 
‘*damental and essential article, and soto 
“be held in all time coming,” aad the 
setts fp Which I deem the repeal of the 
Cérp ‘Atibh and Test Acts to be a consti- 
tulidhat measure—-—Whatever adyances 
thé it poses fi pr which Parliament assem- 
ble nd hie are, as we learn, from the 


an 
“« Fare'of the King, the prosperity of 

; King, the prospe the 
« pibarek Mahia of the Kingdom, and 
ue {He RS OF the Church, and for the 
. Nie ie divers grievances in general, 
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be allowed to be;constitutional:. sWhateyer 
tends to strengthen the Empire, and es). 
blish the union of his Majesty's dominions 
must be so’ advantageous: as to require all 
matters of less. importance to'give way to 
the obtaining such a desideratum: |: [t is 
generally known that: grievances exit in 
Ireland, the redress of which it isias univer. 
sally believed, could be: procured by tie 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, 
Such repeal.would throw open the doors of 
the Cabinet and Senate ta the Catholic sub- 
jects of eminence. in Ireland ;. to many of 
those loyal and powerful individuals, who, 
by the removal of the present restrictions, 
might assist towards the welfare of the So- 
vereign and the security of the Constitu- 


tion, and towards the accomplishment of 
’ } 


the excellent, purposes proposed by the 
Union of Ireland with Great Britam : and 
from these premises 1] conclude the repeal 
to be constitutional. But it is said, by sueh 
a measure the fundamental and essential! 
article of the Union between England and 
Scotland. would be vielated, because the 
forms of Protestant and Presbyterian rell- 
gion are established thereby. To this I 
answer, if an act should be enacted for the 
purpose of ftemoving the difficulties of the 


| Catholics, as far as those difficulties depend 


on the Corporation»and Test Acts, might 
not such act: consistently contain a clause, 
confirming the modes of religion established 
in the respective parts-of the empire? Yet, 
should that fundamental and essential arte- 
cle be disturbed, convenience, policy, and 
justice requiring such disturbance, iu order 
more fully to. carry mto execution, the in- 
tent.and design of the acts (whieh contain 
the article): namely, the. security and hap- 
piness of .the Incorporated Couutrics, aud 
the, improvement ef) their Constitution, 
where would be the violation any tore 
than that of every ack imposing a tax 00 
part.of our!/property, which is to be. paid 
for the security, of the; remaioder? Or, 
where would be the violation in. sacn ficing 
one section which appéarsinconsisteut win 
the general view of the whole act o! Par- 
liament?, Why) should |the Legislature Z 
denied the power of altering part ol ¢ 
Constitution, if even that iwerenecess3tys 
since it has beemallawed. the: competency 
of altering the whale, and even of ey’ 
ing itself?» Such-article, then, if at en 
vents the redress of theigriewances sullere 
in Ireland, and thereby retards the pene? 
of .the Empire,.must be considered 4 © 
(er af smaletfosportance shay and sbi 
give way to a.measpre of igreasetsnod the 
beneficial extent, namely, the repeo®™ 
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acts in question and the prosperity of the 
Constitution of the united dominions, Again, 
from: the»law: of nations, and the justice 
of considering as most important a religion 
{not -containing: doctrines prejudicial to 
Morality or the State) adopted by the ma- 
jority of acountry under his Majesty’s pro- 
tection, IL. might argue, that the repeal 
would be:constitutional and advantageous, 
and, following my former mode of reason- 
ing, I should conclude, there was no viola- 
tion committed against the fundamental 
and essential article before mentioned, by 
such repeal. But I could add nothing to 
the Archdeacon Paley’s excellent Chapter 
on Religious Establishments and Toleration 
(2d vol. of his Philosophy), which points 
out the necessity of exclusion in some ¢a- 
ses, atid the advantages of a compleat tole- 
tation in) all..——— With your permission, I 
will now advert to the third objection, 
namely, the fear of re-establishing Popery 
or Presbytertanism within his Majesty's do- 
minions, . Fhe time in which the Corpora. 
tion and Vest Acts were enacted, snfli- 
ciently declare the purposes of such laws, 
and there is no doubt that individuals were 
not then excluded from offices of influence 
and trast, so much on account of their re- 
ligious tenets as for their political opinions ; 
but the enemies of the State being gene- 
rally known .by their dissent from the esta- 
blished church, ail dissenters were for that 
reason: excluded.——Applying, therefore, 
the purposes of those laws to the present 
tumes, ave should consider, whether by a 
repeat we should, defeat them, and whe- 
ther (in the: words of the act of 13 Ch. Li.) 
‘the succession of «members in Corpora- 
*. tions wall xot probably be perpetuated in 
“ the hands of persons well aflected to his 
“ Majestyand the Established Govern- 
“ ment,” As to Presbyterians, no thought 
of alarm as suggested from that quarter; 
and: thecUimon of England and Seotland 
establishing them form of religion has not 
produced:any formidable enemies from that 
sect,» And as to the Catbolics, all ground 
of apprehension must be considerably, if 
hot entirely;: removed by their declarations 
aceurately transcribed in a letter of Z's 
which in. your Register of the 
loth: of tast) month. However, much in- 
novation must be dreaded i all matters of 
statey partacylasly in those which regard 
rehgion\.. Yet, from the expectation of far- 
then a ithe Catholics have reason 


to entertain; from the present state of the » 


Empire, from the great. probability of ani- 
nosities ceasing oo the spiritof rebellion 
dying, :ifv ther promised satisfaction be 
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granted to the Irish, there is so much to 
| hope for and so tutle to fear, in the present 
case, that | must presame the repeal of the 
prohibitory acts wail surmount all difficul- 
| ties, will promote the happiness of his Ma- 
jesty'’s people, and the prosperity of the 
empire, and advance the honour of God 
and his holy church.—With great respect, 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c.—BritTannicus, 

SIR JAMES CRAUFURD, 

Srr,—However I may differ from you 
in opinion oo the subject relating to which 
[ am now about to address you, I can but 
feel a degree of satisfaction in knowing, 
that that subject should have been admitted 
by you, to be of * considerable public 
if not political importance,” If, Sir, the 
escape of Sir James Craufurd had been a 
question, imporiant in its result only to 
the welfare of the individuals who had 
abandoned their native country to find 
an abode in the bosom of the must io- 
veterate of her enemies, you would not 


these lines; but viewing os IT must that 
question extending itself in some degree 
over the honour of the country, and invol- 
ving in its immediate, as well as in its re- 
mote consequences, the very existence of 
those laws and priociples which by the com- 
mon consentof vationsin avy degree advanced 
in civilization have ler many ages been made 
the engines of mitigation to the ravages of war, 
I can bat consider it as one which ought at 
least to be seriously and minutely investiga- 
ted. ‘Lhe engagement of Sir James insert- 
ed in your Register, must.as you sayy while it 
remains uncontradicted, be wken for grant- 
ed; and | fully agree with you, in the pre- 
liminary acknowledgment you .have made, 
that “ as agentleman and aseryant of the 
«* King he must look strict justice in the face, 
« and if she acquit him not, he must be con- 
« demned of a breach of parole,” thaa which 
you have truly declared ‘* nothing evald be 
‘© more dishonontable ;” aod you might 
have added, wheu protected and encquiaged, 
more important at any period, but particu- 
larly at the eventfal crisis in which we live, 
to the interests of humanity and the, allevi- 
ation of the calamities of contending ua- 
tions. Before I proceed farther in my in- 











inquire what inference you, would draw 
whea you affirm, “ coosidering Sir James's 


bracing his obligations towards the Fre 

* and towards his own country, there way 
* be great difficully in coming. to a pam 
“ if his own government had not already 
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have been troubled with the perusal of 


investigation, I feel myself called upon ip’ 


* conduct as a question of public law, ems » 
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915], 
« settled the point.” The natural supposi- 
tion certainly is, that you would allude to the 
ciréumstanvces of the detention; but, laying 
aside the declarations of Lord Hawkesbury, 
I really’ confess myself unable to discover 
what reference'ean therefrom be brought to 
bear upon the subject before us. ‘The 
English residents were detained not individu- 
ally as men, but collectively as subjects of 
Great-Britain; and if this nation had not 
declared their detention to be contrary to 
the law of nations, iis silence must have 
been considered as a tacit admission that they 
were in every sense of the word prisoners 
of war. Pablic ministers are, Sir, as you 
have yourself asserted, the only channels 
through which nations can either speak or 
be addressed, therefore their individual 
complaints could have availed them nothing. 
The government of their own country had 
admitted them to be prisoners, and as such 
they must have been bound to regard them- 
selves. It may however be; that you would 
refer this: “ difficulty of coming to a de- 
“ cision’”’to the situation of prisoners of war 
in general, but efter having explicitly de- 
clared that nothing can be more dishonour- 
able than a breach of parole, I can scarcely 
bring myself to believe, that such can be the 
basis on which you would rest your argument; 
and as the limits even of this particular case 
may extend to some length of discussion, I 
will not at present enter upon that subject. 
The hinge of the argument tarns, Sir, 
upon this question ; whether the official’ as- 
sertion of a public minister of one belli- 
gerent nation, that its subjects are anjustly 
detained prisoners of war by another, is a 
sufficient justification for a breath of parole; 
that is, in this case, upon’ the influence to 
be‘attached to the bare ipse diwit of Lord 
Hawkesbury; you exclaim, God forbid, you 
should take upon you to decide between his 
lordship and ‘the French government ; but 
you seem to have forgotten, that when you 
have become the advocate of those who have 
previously made that decision, and acted 


’ 





upon itvas*the rule of their conduct, you 


havevalready laid low your former animosi- 
ties):and enlisted yourself the volunteer un- 
derithe triumphant banner of your hero of 
Amiens.) The following is the substance of 
thevargument you have advanced; “ that 
“‘stheominister for foreign affairs in England 
‘‘ehaving declared the government of France 


~ 


‘*qdid not act according to the law of na- . 


*‘ottond, that«government, and, as a neces- 
“ garpconeldsion, the whole French nation, 
**yane in‘ this::partioular instance to be re- 
e ing better than banditti.” 
Having, as you conceive, establishéd this the 
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major of your proposition, you proceed for a 
minor to affirm, ‘* that there are few Petsons 
‘* who, if seized by banditti, would scruple 
“* to tender thema promise‘of any sort to oct 
“ out of their power ;” thereby, and from 
the context, I apprehend meaning that pro. 
mises made to banditti are not to be cop. 
sidered as binding ; and: from these two sy]. 
logisms, (having however previously pro. 
ved that the doties: of ahusband and a 
father to his family io England were, upon 
a question of feeling, to be regarded as in. 
finitely preferable to any obligation thar 
could arise from the situation of bis fellow 
prisoners in France,) you come to your con- 
clusion, namely, that the conduct of Sir 
James Craufard, supposing the engagements 
to exist, is justifiable. As to the minor of 
your proposition, that promises made to ban- 
ditti are not to be considered asi binding, | 
readily admit the conclusion ; and though 
the paths by which we arrive at. this same 
point do most essentially differ, | certain- 
ly should not ‘trouble you with a more 
metaphysical ‘deduction, «if | that « deduc- 
tion did not enable me. ‘to shew the 
fallacy of the assertions. upon which you 
have grounded the major of your propusie 
tion, viz. that the French government ought, 
in this particular -instanee, to be considered 
asnothing betterthan banditti; and, of course, 
inasmuch as. we -are sable . to be treated 
as such, Iwill premise with an auiher*, 
whose sentiments are sometimes consonant to 
your own, that promises are tobe interpreted 
in the sense in which they are reecived by 
the promisee ; that the obligation to per- 
form them arises from. the confidence man- 
kind repose in them; and that that, obiiga- 
tion is taken away when the performance 's 
illegal, or when contradicted by a prior plo 
mise; The sentiments. of, this writer opon 
our present subject are, however, so, vague 
and indetermiuate, that it is :impossibie (0 
come:to any decision from them, But, Sit, 
‘a better ore:may be: extracted from the rich 
though ill digested mine.of Grotiust, illu- 
mined:as are the words) of (thet discerning 
writer bythe »reflexions of the father of 
ethical ‘and: politicabseience. » {go 0 
nino illoroim accedo»sententiaes quires 
« mant, seposita lege .civili,, qua oblige 
‘€ tionem: potest tollere aut: minuere; ” 
« guimetu promisit) aliquid: obligart | vie 
¢ consensus: hic \adfuit; mec» conditions’, 
“ ut modo in errante'dicebamus, sed. 

« Jutos, » Nam,ut-recté ab| Aristotele, (1 
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« tat, velletores servare, sub conditione si 
« paufragium “nom imoapineret, at absolute 
« yylt res perdere, spectata scilicet temporis 


‘ac lociccircumstantid.” He proceeds, in 
the next paragraph, to state that the pro- 
missee is Morally bound to release the pro- 
missor from ‘his obligation: ‘* Non quod 
‘ inefieax fuerit promissis, sed ob damnum 
« jnjoria-datum,” | This does not, however, 
apply, to the present'case ; neither the rob- 
ber has released the object of his injustice, 
nor the French goveroment their declared 
to be lawfal captive; the obligation, there- 
fore, as well. to the one as to the other, 
remains in full force. . Grotius, in the fol- 
lowing section, adds: ‘ Materiam promissi 
“ quod attinet, eam oportet esse, aut esse 
‘ posse in jure promitientis, ut promissum 
‘“ sit efficax: Quare primum non valent 
‘ promissa facti per se illiciti; quia ad illa 
“nemo jus habet, nec potest habere. At 
‘* promissio, ut supra diximus, vim accipit 
“ex jure promittentis, nec ultra exten- 
‘ditur., Agesilaus de promisso interpel- 
‘Jatas respondit xai dita, 80° éci dimatoy, 
‘SB Ob wm Eatéa ev, dmornoynca dé ob. "— 
The offences of banditti are criminal, not as 
they concern the individuals attacked, but as 
they are injurious to the comnounity atlarge; 
as they militate against the primary object of 
the existence of civil society, protection 
from violence; against the bond which ce- 
ments the society together, property; and 
thereby against the sovereign’ power of the 
state, which either has or must be supposed 
to have been established by the common 
consent at some:remote period ; in England, 
as the words aré,’ in contempt of our Lord 
the King; ‘an@ his laws, and against the 
peace of our said’ Lord the King, his crown 
and dignity. Here, then, it isa direct in- 
terferencé With the firs: of all moral duties, 
the duty’to ‘the state; for no man, taking 
sucha view of the case,.can’ make a’ pro. 
misé or other compact with >a ‘robber, or 
any other pablic offender ; because he can- 
not enter into a state of peaceowitha man, 
with whom, without violating the greatest 
of all human ‘duties, he can, as amember of 
the ¢ortimunity, never put himself out of a 
state'of (wary Onithe principle, therefore, 
that''a ‘posterior! cannot “controvert a prior 
obligation; ‘but upen thatonly, bagree with 
you, that “promises made to banditti are: pot 
to be \Consitteredsas binding.» But, without 
the»pridrobligation td the state, such a pro- 
migé mist be walt ; because, as Grotius ar- 
goes, «it iseagreed'eo, notrconditionally, but 
absolutely; and the banditti have a conft- 
dénée «inv the lobligation, or-they:woold not 
be at the trouble to exactit. But wherc is 
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the violation of the municipal Jaws of) one 

nation by another, that can place the latter 

in. the situation of banditti? and where, 

then, the prior obligation that can arise 

to the parole of a declared prisoner of) war. 

Are the edicts of the governmentof his own 

country or the assertions of that to which he 

is a Captive, be they ever so unjust, (if the 

interpretations of the law of nations will al- 

low me the use of that expression), to de- 

termiue his conduct. An eminent *writer 

on public law, and whom you have infro- 

duced among usin the garb of your native 

language, has, with every other author on 

the same subject who has gone before him, 

been obliged to bring his proof of the exis- 

tence of a positive law of nations to this 

point, that ‘ in general all nations give a 

‘¢ certain degree of attention to the customs 
‘“« admitted by others.” But supposing one 

nation to withdraw this consent, who is to 
determine the injury, and what possible re- 
medy can be had but retaliation as far as that 
is in your power. The complaints of Lord 
Hawkesbory cannot, but as they may in- 
fluence other nations to make a common 
cause in the war, and the extent of that in- 
fluence I should be sorry to presume to 
trace, be even of the value of ‘the paper 
upon. which they are written. To what 
tribunal does he appeal ?» Nations, Sir, you 
well know admit of but one, and that is the 
tribunal of the strongest sword. It must 
therefore be the assertions of the govern- 
ment to which he is a captive that are to 
determine the conduct of a prisoner of war. 
He holds his life but conditionally, and to 
every thing but his honour, his integrity, 
and those duties of allegiance which can on 
earth never be lost or abandoned he must 
consider himself as dead. ‘The short ‘but 
beautifully expressive sentiment of the cap~ 
tive monarch} of France to his mother the 
Queen Regent, after the battle of Pavia, 
you no doubt remember: ‘‘ Madame, tout 
est perdu, hormis I‘honneur.” .And, Sir, 
the prisoner of war who, dreading the ship- 
wreck of captivity, throws overboard and 
abandons to the fury of the waves his ca 

of honour and integrity would, I doubt not, 
be willing to preserve it,’ si naufragium non) 
immineret, an absoluté vult res perdere,’ 
spectata s-cilicet termporis ac locis circum- 


stantia. I might, Sir, enter farther intothe” 


monstrous idea of considering thirty millions 


of men as banditti, but what :I have alréady’’ 


said is suilicient forsmy: purpose:’ I have’ 


proved they could not’ be treated as such in” 
this particular case, andoof course that yoar’ 
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conelusion; falls to the ground. But, Sir, 
though,upon.every principle of argument I 
am obliged to consider the engagement in 
your. Register ta be in existence; yet, look- 
ing back ta,the station this gentleman once 
held, eyen degraded as that sacred character 
has,publigly, been at Munich, I will not al- 
low myself to.believe it can, ever personally 
fal]. so, low... It must, Sir, be a forgery of 
the, I'rench. government to answer its own 
detestable purposes, to degrade and vilify 
the. British character, and to enable it to in- 
wade still farther the rights and privileges of 
neutral nations, ‘l’o contradict it is a duty 
Sir James Craufurd owes to his own reputa- 
tion, and to the honour of his insulted coun- 
try; and a duty in which that country hopes 
avd trusts she will not be disappointed. I 
remain, Sir, yours, &c.—ReGcuurvs, 
London, 20: Nov. 1804. 
LETTER II. 

(See the 1st tu p. 545 et seq.) 
EFFECTS QF PAVER-MONEY IN. TIMES OF 
SCARCITY. 

S1R,----~ Various avocations have prevent- 
ed me from answering you so soon as | ins 
tended, I .have now read very attentively 
your remarks upon the letter whieh I sent 
you, and, as 1 do net think that the truth of 
the main position, for which I contend, is.af- 
fected by the arguments which you urge 
against. it; 1 shall, with your. indulgence, 
submit to yeu a few. observations on the to- 
pics which have been incidentally involved 
in the discussion, and I shallthen state to 
you my reasons for still differing with you in 
epinion.+-—] observe, that I have mistaken 
Mr... Howison's. meaning; , whieh, I assure 
you, if not owing to.any carelesspess of mine, 
nar to. the defect of incorrect. punctuation 
which you point out, but is entirely inputa- 
ble .o,.the .inaceuracy and, obscurity of his 
¢Xpressions, and to the insidious construction 
ot ine Sentence, .. When commercial confi 
dence, is high, and when credit can be ob- 
tained by men; possessed ef no:capital, then, 
it seems,.the ,paper, money is in a fictitious 
state, and. the depreciation of money means 
in the new nomenclature of, political econo- 
my, a Currency constantly. depreciating, To 

6.the cxptessions conyeyed.a meaning to- 
tally differents and, I still think, that the 
any, Rot very. intelligible, is more ap. 
pligable to a.depreciated state of the cur- 
FeuGy, than, » the imprudent investiture: of 
rs $908, 49, the creation of fictitious capital. 

T 30! of faulty expression, might. 
be pointed. aut, but gs it,is.a matter of small, 
‘uAporianice, Whe aM. Howison’s stile be. 
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perspicuous or obscure, I decline Ptrsuin 
the subject farther.—_~You observe, that in 
commenting upon the ‘extracts ‘from My 
Howison’s work, I do notseem ‘to have per. 
ceived, that in passing through your hands 
the positions of that gentleman received ad 
to the detail, ‘some. degree of qualification . 
and afierwards, in p. 556; you say, that it is 
evident that the article of the Register, when 
fairly considered as a whole; did not tend to 
encourage the notion of any thing more than 
a transitory influence on ‘the price of corn, | 
certainly did not perceive, that Mr. How. 
ison’s positions received ‘any qualifications 
in passing through your hands, for you said 
that the principle was laid down in a man- 
ner so satisfactory to your ‘mind, that you 
was induced to believe that those who bad 
not perused the pamphlet, would thank you 
for the extract you was: about to make from 
it. Several of your remarks did seem indeed, 
at variance with Mr. Howison’s opinions ; 
but there was: no direct qualification even of 
the most intemperate of his expressions, and 
although in your reply to. my letter, you 
complain that it is rather cruel in me to pour 
argument upon argument upon you, to prove 
that it is impossible for the. corn dealers to 
raise the priesof cornas high as'they please 
by the assistance of ‘discounts; yet, in the 
passage you quote from Mr.’ Howison, it is 
athrmed in ‘the most: unqualified manver, 
that, “apy means which ‘enable ‘the posses- 
* sors of such: commodities (articles of ne- 
“ cessity) in times of searcity, to with-hold 
“ the articles: from: market; enable him to 
“ raise thev price’ just'as ‘high as he may 
* chooses oras the last shilling of the user 
“ can reach.” oYou object! fo the expres- 
sion, * unfair means;"as applied to the ope- 
ration of @ paper currency’ gn’ the price of 
provisions, and refer me to page 300/and 510 
of you@Register, where I find niany judicious 
obsef¥ations ; bat, after reading that passage 
in whieh you» observe of the: paper-moncy 
system; thatit bas set the staff “of life upor 
the cast of the dye, I didnot think ‘that you 
would objdet 'to theteras, unfair means, by 
which, however, I meant no ‘more than -< 
the price: was raised ‘above: its natdral’ leve 
by the influence of capital we After review- 
ing the whole of ‘your obser vations.and ao 
sidering them as. they-are explained 10 you 
reply to my: letter, I cannot: help traning; 
that the quotation from” Mir: Howison, no 

, of ‘yout 
only: tends to:give a false’ vehich 
opinions; but»teads ‘to'e . 


ponmsequences ai 
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and perspicuons language. Then, indeed, 
your femarks might have been considered as 
a whole, of which the-component parts would 
have amply harmonised ; but, when you have 
recourse to quotations, which you are forced 
to clag with qualifications, not only are your 
own opinions entangled with those of others, 
but instead of. a consistent whole, we find 
several contradictory principles reluctant- 
* ly and -irreconcileably brought and held 
‘ together... to claw and bite each other to 
“ their, matual destruction.”—— Your opi- 
nious, as|they are now explained by you, are 
limited by distinet qualifications; but, as I 
think the principle on which they are found- 
ed, ia whatever manner it may be qualified, 
is completely untenable, I shall shortly con- 
sider the arguments which you have ad- 
vanced, in its defence and least you should 
think mve unreasonably scrupulous as to the 
proof which I would require, I must inform 
you, that as the proposition is not intuitive, 
it ought to be,either demonstrated from ele- 
mentary ‘principles, or established by a te- 
ference to /facts. If the proof on which you 
have grounded it be examined, it will be 
found to be radically defective, inasmuch as 
the position, which ought to be proved is ta- 
ken for granted. The substance of your ar- 
gument seems to be, thatias corn, even where 
there is. neither discounting nor paper cur- 
rency, ean be | kept back from the consumer 
by means (of .capital,,on the prospect of a 
scarcity, »it follows that discounting; » by ad- 
ding to ‘the active capital of the corn-mer- 
chants, increases their power of withholding 
corn from the market, It is thus expressed 
in your own. words: “ Jf then; all active ca- 
“ pital. does, in proportion to its amount, in- 
“ dace and/eriable the’possessor to keep back 
“corn from the market in times of searcity 
“or approaching scarcity; and, if the dis- 
“ counting of bills, unchecked by a due re- 
** ference to capita) accumulattd, greatly and 
** instantaneously adds to the active capital ; 
‘¢ if, these: two,positions are granted, and, | 
« think they will not be denied s it follows 
** of course; that, by means of | discounting 
“* bills, corn-dealers are induced and enabled 
** ta) Keep) corn; back: fromthe marker, in 
** those seasons when corn becomes'an object 
**-of, speculation.”’. The fiest position on 
which the whole.of your reasoning is ground - 
ed, I dowot admit. sor have yduvatiempted 
to prove it... You |bave another passage to the 
following effect. © Were there no discount- 
‘* ing,avall, and no paper-tnoncy, 4 prospect 
“{ or eveo rumour of scartiry of any article, 
** would, cause such article to be, in some 
“ degree kept back from the. consumer ; 
“ Dut then, that degree, which must bear a 





*« due proportion to ‘the real capital of the 
** possessors of ‘the article, Would never be 
* so great a8 to amotint to an evil. TF the 
** withholding here spoken of be allowed’ to 
* be practicable, &c.” But, f do ndt allow 
it to be practicable; I deny that the corn- 
merchants can withhold cotn ftom the eorn- 
market, so a9 to raise the prite; that all (he 
corn not destined for immediate ‘cousomp- 
tion must be withheld from the market ull 
it be required, seéms to be almost a self- 
evident proposition; as the consumption ts 
gradual, a very great stock must constantly 
be kept on hand; but, it does by ho means 
follow that the necessary supplies of the corn 
market can ever be kept back so as to raise 
the price. . When the price rises, there must 
always exist another cause unconnected with 
capital of paper currency, and perfectly ade- 
quate to produce the whole of the eflect 
which you partly trace to a different source. 
A short consideration of the general princi- 
ples by which the corn trade is regulated, 
will confirm the troth of thege observations. 
I intended at first fo point out at length 
the ‘different operations, whieh the “various 
branches of tlie capital eniployed in the corn 





trade, are by the necessary constitution of 


things appointed to perform, | But, asa full 
exposition of this part Of the subjeet ts not 
essentially necessary to the present quesiion, 
I shall only obsetve, that the business of the 
corn merchant seems to be to convey stipplies 
to the market as they are needed, atid to re- 
place withthe produce of his sates the capi- 
tal of the farmer. For this purpose, it dors 
not appear’ to be'necessary that any wreat pic - 
portion ‘of ‘the siipply’ of the “year should 
ever be in the corn-merchants hands; ‘on the 
contrary, ‘the quantity engtossed by them, 
will natarally be ‘diminished as low as thiry 
find consistent with flie regular supply of the 
market}! in’ this way, ‘tle ‘sriallest possible 
quantity of ‘capital will be reqitired, atid’ in 
every trade it fy evident tharite qtantity of 
capital will sood adjast ‘itself with the grent- 
est nicety to the! functions’ whicli’ it is des- 
tined to perform,’ If too great a quatitity of 
capital were ‘attracted ‘to the com -irilde one 
year, it would be thrown our atthe era’ ot’ 
the season, and never would ‘retary.’ “Te 
author of the Wealth of Nations ae ee 
observes, that it is the intércit both of Tie’ 
corn-merchants atid ‘Of the coneatnér) Nar 
the daily, werkly, and oreeioeomag'e yaaa 
of corn, shoald ‘be proportioneu*as’éxa s 
possible to vhe supply Of the dessert’ «Tete! 
evident, therefore, hat thit ‘prite wifes 
would regalste rive consun: if BEA aN 
week, or midoth, in éxaet pr portion to thir 
of a-whole year, mut -be ‘evr fetes) dic 
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natural price, as that point to which the price 
constantly tends, to which amid all its fluc- 
tuations it gravitates as to.a “ centre of con- 


** tinuance and repose.” When it falls be- 
low this, its natural point of rest, it is again 
brought back to it by an increase of demand 
occasioned by a too rapid consumption ; 
when it rises above it, consumption is check- 
ed, the demand decreases, and the price na- 
turally falls.——It will be found on consider- 
ing the subject, that all the variations of price 
which can possibly occur, are referable to 
the same general principles; and that, as 
corn never can sink below its natural level 
for want of money, so no command of capi- 
tal can ever have the slightest influence iv 
effecting a higher rise of .price than would 


otherwise happen through the operations of 


obvious causes. It is evident that an alarm 
of scarcity, whether well or ill founded must 
raise the price, and that the rise of price 
which thus takes place, is beneficial, as it 
checks consumption, and thus mitigates the 
severity of expected scarcity, by distributing 
its pressure over a wider extent. ‘The fact 
is, indeed, generally acknowledged, but a 
difference of opinion prevails as to the de- 
gree in which the price is affected, and as 
to the causes which operate in producing 
that. effect.——'The_ increase of price occa- 
sioned by an apprehension of scarcity, must 
evidently be proportioned to the degree of 
alarm which prevails. If it is generally be- 
lieved that. there will be a scanty crop, and 
that the value of corn will be increased 20 
per cent. in three months, a very great de- 
mand will instantly take place, and will con- 
tinue till the expectation of high profits from 
the probability of an adyanced price, be 
counterbalanced, by the rise, which actually 
takes place, , The equilibrium, between, the 
demand, andthe supply cannot be restored, 
until the increase of price leaves to the corn- 
merchants no more than a fair compensation 
for the disadvantages, whatever they may be, 
of Keeping, their stock on hand for three 
months longer. If the price was so low as 
lefi theen more, than an adequate compensa- 
tion, there would be more. buyers than sel- 
lers,; the, foriner proportions would not be 
gestored between the demand and the sup- 
Bly,,and the price would centinue to rise, 
tillit.aitained that point, at which, as long 
as circumstances remained the same, it would 
continue stationary. It is for the advan- 
tage nf the consumers that corp should at- 
tain this its just valuc; for, if the fears of 
scarcity be well founded, and if a correspond- 
ing tise.of price do not take place, the peo- 
pie wil suffer, instead of a comparatively 
slight inconvenience, all the unmitigated dis- 
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tress of an unforeseen calamity... This evil, 


however, never can happen from any want 
of capital; a particular corm-merchant, may 
indeed, be forced to sell his stock for want 
of capital, bot a, variety of purchasers wl! 
immediately appear, by whose. competition 
whatever is disposed of will. sell for its fy!) 
value. . There never can exist in any trade 
either a permanent superfluity or deficiency 
of capital; both these evils necessarily tend 
to their own cure. In the one case, profits 
are sunk below their ordinary level, and the 


superfluous capital seeks more profitable en- 


ployment; in the other, they are raised above 
it, and capital is soon attracted from oiher 
branches of industry, which quickly reduces 
profits. It is curious. to observe with what 
exactness the various relations of society are 
adapted to each other; what perfect har- 
mony subsists in that apparent complexity of 
parts which the machine exhibits to a super- 
ficial observer... This arises out. of the na- 
ture of things. . For if the system of civilised 
society, did mot possess, by the yery funda- 
mental, laws of. its constitution,,a power to 
rectify temporary derangement, and, indeed, 
an internal energy sufficient to, preserve a 
just equilibrium between, its parts, it would 
want the means. of its own conservation.— 
If corn can never be degraded below its just 
value for want of capital, ,upon the same 
principles it is demonstrable, that no com- 
mand of active, capital, can ever in any Cit- 
cumstances effect the slightest variation 10 its 
value., As the idea of any, combination 15 too 
absurd to deserve serious refutation, the corn 
dealers must, act from. circumstances which 
are totally, beyond, their control. There 
must be some general cause togive the same 
direction to their, operations, . Scarcity oF 
the apprehension of scarcity, is fully adequate 
to produce this effect, , In, the, case gphich , 
have. supposed, it is, generally, believed, that 
the value.of, corn will, be increased 20 pe 
cent, in three months.., From the increased 
demand which the apprebensians of this ne 
will. produce,, the value,,of gore, must cobs 
nue. to increase, till the,actual. price be ee 
rally.deemed,, on .a full consideration of 'e 
circamstances, of, the ease to.be a. fair aye 
valent. for the expected advance, it ‘ 7 
thought, more. than acfair equivalent oe 
who. have that view of ibings will att 
avail themselves of this oppestanity ' ell 
and if this be the general. opinion ther “a 
bs a general inclination-to, »¢!l rather, We 
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will bea general inclination to buy rather 


than to sell} and the price must rise. When 
it is generally thought that the actual price is 
neither more nor less than a fair equivalent 
for the expected advance, the natural equili- 
brium willbe established between the sup- 
ply and the demand; they will be exactly 
suited to each other, and here the price, 
while circumstances remain the same, will 
continue stationary ; to-this point, it is evi- 
dent, it must constantly gravitate by the ope- 
ration of fixed laws. It does not appear that 
capital has the stightest influence in occa- 
sioning these fluctuations. The price is 
fixed by the general opinion, and capital is 
necessary to give practical effect to that opi- 
nion. There must, by the very constitution 
of society, be always’a sufficient quantity of 
capital to faise corn to that price at which it 
is estimated by those best qualified to ap- 
preciate its just value, and it never can be 
raised higher? It is not easy to understand 
upon what principle this sort of influence is 
ascribed to capital. 
scarcity prevails, the value of corn must in- 
crease, till the actual price is generally be- 
lieved to be equivalent'to the chance of high 
profits from the expected advance, how cau 
the influence of capital raise ithigher. The 
generality of corn-merchants thinking that 
the actual price of corn is as high as to offer 
a fair conipensation for the chance of high 
profits from tle expected rise, although they 
had the most extensive command of capital, 
could havé no farther inducement to with- 
hold’ corm’ from the market. Whatever 
quantity they may have had on hand during 
the rise, willyield-them a great profit; bat 
the profit on-all future transactions must be 
according to the ordinary rate. ‘Those who 
refase to-sel) must certainly be impressed 
with the belief that the price will speedily be 
higher, If this be the general belief, al- 
though it may ultimately prove groundless, 
it mast bée-founded on a consideration of the 
circumstances of the case by those best-qua- 
lified to forma correct judgment... Capital 
neverean beavanting to raise corn to the va- 
luatiog ‘at which it is rated by the general opi- 
nion of the déalers, and wereit possible to sup- 
pose that it-could rise higher by the influence 
of partial eauses, it would beinstantly brought 


dowiy by: the great supply which would pour. 


into “the ‘market from ‘elk quarters. © In 
‘the ease’ whieh Ihave supposed it is nate A 
that ¢orn will increase one-fifth; now if it 


be the general-opinion, that the actual in-. 


Créase Uf pricé offers a fair, conipensation 
fur thejexpected advaiice, there never can 


‘be w pendral disposition ‘to employ capital 
inl we 2 ONG corm merchant ean 


If when an alarm of 





suppose for one moment, that by with- 
holding his own stock from the market, ‘he 
can raise the price. He must look’ to’ the 
operation of a more general'cause;: ‘But 
after he thinks that this canse has already 
completed its effect, what further induce- 
ment can he have to keep up hits stock } un- 
less he either thought that his own solitary 
efforts could raise the price, or that othee 
corn merchants would follow his example, 
As the dealers in grain are not coinbmed, 
each must pursue that plan which he thinks 
most conducive to his own particular intes 
rests. After he thinks. that corn has risen 
to its just value, whatever be his command 
of capital, it never can be his interest not to 
sell, By not selling he keeps his capital 
idle, without any apparent means of rema- 
neration. What is true of- one corn mer- 
chant is true cf the whole body.) When 
corn has attained what they consider its jast 
value, it never can be their interest to keep 
it, unless they were to act in combination. 
After they think that the alarm of scarcity 
has completed its operation, their profit mast 
he made by selling not by keeping; and 
the most extensive command of active ca- 
pital could never induce them to keep up 
corn longer from the expectation of extra- 
ordinary profits, Indeed there is no prin- 
ciple in’ political economy more firmly es- 
tablished than this, that if too great a quan- 
tity of capital be attracted to any employ- 
ment, profits will quickly be reduced; if 
Shere were too great aquantity of capital 
in the hands of the corn merchants, the 
market would be sapplied’ too liberally, 
and the ptice would consequently be re- 
duced below its natural level. As aa 
unfounded alarm of scarcity must raise the 
tice, an’unfounded’belief of plenty mitist 
bios? it. Accordingly, before the harvest 
of 1800, *on ‘the prospect of -plerity, the 
price of wheat fell as low as 58s. and very 
fine'wheat, which had been as high as‘tos. 
fell to 8ss., which was altetwards found to 
he too low a price. “There appeared tobe 
a very general mistake as tothe produce of 
the crop, for afier the harvest was got in, 
and the demand fairly brought to bear upoh 
ity the mistake was quickly corrected, and 
superfine wheat rose 4s high in Jarnary 
from 140 to rs§s. Were I pretenting th 
exhibit a complete view of the subject, 1 
would take notice ofthe flactuafions Whith 
generally happen in a year of’ scarcity par- 
ticularly, previous to t e harvest’; “but ‘ 
is. not absolutely necessary for my ape 
purpose, I shall only’ observe, ‘that all’ these 
variations of price ‘are’ plaitt! “Aedacible 
from the operation of dbwidwy’ Chives a4 











do not séem to be in the slightest degree 
connected with paper currency. —— Having 
thus stated to’ you the grounds of my dissent 
from the fundamental position on which 

our theory rests, little more remains for 




















































searcity would cause corn to be kept back 
from the market; even though there were 
neither discounting nor payer currency; 
but that the degree which would bear a 
proportion to the real capital of the possese 
sors of the article, woukl never be so great 
as to amount to an evil. I have already en- 
deavoured to shew that there must always 
be a suflicient quantity of capital to raise 
corn to that value at which it is rated by 
those best qualified to form a correct judg- 
ment, and that no addition of capital can 
raise it higher. The capital eraployed in 
any sort of trade must always adapt itself to 
the functions which it is destined to per- 
form. The determination of a superfluous 
quantity to any employment, is the very 
mode prescribed by the nature of things for 
reducing profits, and of benefiting instead 
of distressing consumers. The undue re- 
duction of price which took place before 
the harvest of 1800, will not, I suppose, 
be attributed by you to the operations 
of our paper system, Yet the variation in 
the price at that time was far greater than 
those variations of price which you partly 
attribute to paper currency, and it was un- 
doubtedly oceasioned solely by the unfound- 
ed belief of approaching plenty; for when 
that opinion was corrected, the price -im- 
mediately rose higher than even it had done 
before, notwithstanding a continual supply 
from importation. Now I cannot help 
thinking, that if an unfounded belief of 
plenty ocvasions a very great fall of price, 
an unfound ed belief of scarcity may occa- 
sion a very great rise without the interven- 
tion of avy other cause. If a law were 
passed granting a premium of 4 guinea for 
each bashel ef corn exported atter next 
Christmas, you ask me if I will deoy that 
such a law would induce ali the corn dealers 
to'raise the corn in hand from one and the 
the same motive? An answer wil! be found 
© this quere in the case of an expected rise 
awit: which 1 have endeavoured to illustrate 
pviow of the subject. If sacha law were 
there could be no want of capital to 
tn. to its full value, and no capital 
se ithigher. But here I must ob- 
it corn dealers al] act as-unconnect- 


metodo, You think that the prospect of 
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bounty solely, which raises the price, and 
not the influence of active capital, You sa 

that the present rise of price is not to be aC 
counted for upon my ptinciples, and you 
ask what cause has produced such a siidden 
augmentation of the demand above the snp- 
ply? The-cause obviously is a general be- 
lief that the price will be higher, which 
Must occasion a continually increasing de- 
mand, till that demand:is checked by a pro- 
portional rise of price.- It is nota paper cur- 
rency which affords the means of acting 
upon the mind; there must always exist a 
sufficient quantity of capital to give practi- 
cal effect to the general belief, and no su- 
perfluous capital can be employed. As toa 
depreciation of money, I am totally at a loss 
to understand how that circumstance can 
raise the real value of provisions; it appears 
to me, that it may with equal propriety be 
asserted, that physical magnitude may be 
enlarged or diminished by a variation of the 
measurement in which its dimensions are 
ascertained. ‘The price of labour must de- 
pend apon the average value of corp fora 
noumber of years ; it never can be adjusted 
to all the transitory fluctuations in the price 
of provisions. A depreciation of the cur- 
rency must affect equally both the nominal 
value of corn and Jabour. In whatever de. 
gree the present rise of provisions is owing fo 
a depreciation of money, in the same cc- 


gree the price of labour must rise. I! it 


has not risen, and if the demand has conti- 
nued the same, an unanswerable argument 
arises out of this fact against any deprecia- 
tion. But allowing that the currency is ce- 
preciated, how can the real value of corn be 
affected by that circumstance? As money 
is the only practical measure of value, corn! 
more frequently compared’ with it than with 
doy other commodity, But the real value 
of corn has sorely nothing to do with the 
vatiations of the measure by which that va- 
lue is ascertained. have now submitted 
to you the grounds on which my opinions 
are founded, and if they are erroneous, you 
will have an opportanity of refuting them. 
In the mean time I cannot belp thiokins, 


that the influence of paper currency 00 the 


price of provisions, which never cam act bet 


in conjunction with another very poets 
cause, is an illusion very similar to those 


gendary tales concerning forestallers, a nd 


ters, ‘and engrossers, which were prop? 
and believed. during the movkish 23° q 


political economy. ———Montrose, 2151 Now 
1804-—D.B, 
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